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Spring Thoughts Alone iG 


Lying on my back on the top of a warm rock 
I see only the endless sea of blue above me, 
Endless and deep and quiet-breathing: i 
Over my body sheds the warm spring sunlight, Mf) 
Stealing into my veins, warming my bones. 
I lie there thinking of infinite things, Kit 
Of Life, and Death. 

“This is rather like dying now,” I think; 
“Death with its warm strong hands stealing over you, et 
Unfolding your petals, drawing you up, beautiful and tree, 

Into the sun: 

Death and Life two great experiences, | 
Yet all there is to be known about them may be seen oe 
In a flower, in a sunrise, in a clear sky. 

Oh, this strange other world to which we live so close 
And yet so seldom see! 

Oh, the eternities of beauty we miss! 

How mortal and undivine we seem 

While God is waiting always, ve 
In the pale sky and the early spring sun!” 
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Julia Carlie. 
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THE LARGER PARISH RENDERS 
DIVERSIFIED SERVICE 


Paul F. Holmes 


There are several interpretations ap- 
plied to a Larger Parish. One simply 
refers to the more or less common circuit 
type in which one minister serves several 
churches. Another instance in which 
this term has been used is where neighbor- 
ing churches have been consolidated, the 
territory remaining the same as previous- 
ly for all the churches involved, but 
only one building being used. 

Right now a number of the denomina- 
tional boards are emphasizing still another 
type of Larger Parish. This plan utilizes 
several ministers in the serving of several 
churches in a unified program. A few 
definitions are here given for their ex- 
planatory value. 

“The Larger Parish is based onthe idea 
of several churches under co-operative 
and comprehensive leadership. Instead 
of two or three churches on a circuit with 
an untrained pastor struggling alone, the 
plan seeks to group several churches under 
a combined ministry that will be trained 
to meet the varying needs of all the people 
in a given territory. 

“A minimum of leadership would be, 
first, a supervisory preacher-pastor who 
will be responsible for the general program. 
Second, a man who, in addition to preach- 
ing, will care for the young men’s and 
boys’ work for the entire field. Third, a 
woman who wiil have general charge of 
the program of religious education and 
the girls’ and children’s work. Such a 
group working together can render ser- 
vice to a larger group of people with a 
broader program, eliminate duplication, 
and include the vital elements of a Chris- 
tian program which are frequently omitted 
under the present system.’’ 

“The Larger Parish is a method of 
rural church administration. The churches 
of a country section, naturally thrown 
together by topography or trade relation- 
ship, are formed into a co-operative asso- 
ciation by means of which the whole life 
of the section is served. 

“Resources in leadership and finances 
are pooled. A Larger Parish Council, 
composed of elected representatives from 
each of the neighborhoods, formulates the 
program, agrees upon a common budget, 
and becomes the executive agency. 

“Specialists in modern church leader- 
ship are employed to develop their fields 
of activity in each of the parish units as 
well as in the big events at the center. 

“No minister can be, unless he is a 
rare genius, a fine preacher, a trained re- 
ligious educator, a practical, efficient 
business man and a trained musician all 
in one. But all such men are needed on 
the staff of a church to-day, and each posi- 
tion requires for its work several years of 
special preparation.”’ 

One of the reasons this plan is being re- 
ceived with joy is the belief that it will 


aid in rendering better service to rural 
churches. This excerpt from a letter in 
Ohio shows the need: “Only by some 
such plan as this can we offer a program 
sufficiently vital to meet the challenge of 
the present day. It is a tragedy to see 
these great sweeps of country fast. be- 
coming purely pagan. 

‘“‘We shall awaken ere long to find great. 
mission fields right in the heart of America 
unless we have a leadership big enough to 
see and comprehend the vital things; and 
then set about with faith, courage, and 
determination to meet the challenging 
opportunities that are ours.”’ 

While it is true that the result has not 
been the same in every case, yet many 
encouraging reports are received similar 
to this one from Virginia: “Our first ven- 
ture in the Larger Parish plan was begun 
last October (1927). The purpose of the: 
parish is to carry to the mining centers 
within the parish a type of social and 
religious program which will lift the 
standard of living among’ the miners and 
their families. It is working smoothly 
and effectively at this time.” 

There are many problems to be faced’ 
in the complete working out of this plan, 
but with careful attention they should be: 
solved. 

The exact future of the Larger Parish 
can not yet be prophesied, but with the 
amount of interest now being shown it is. 
certain that this plan, which the writer 
chooses to call “Group Ministry for Group: 
Churches,”’ will find a place of great use- 
fulness. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


* * 
ALUMNI VISITATION EXERCISES. 


The Theological School in Harvard 
University 

The Alumni Visitation Exercises of the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
which come on April 2 and 3, have a pro- 
gram of unusual strength. The lectures, 
which are open to the general public, are 
as follows: 

Tuesday, April 2. 2.30 p.m. Opening 
sessions. Chapel of Andover Hall. De- 
votional service, Dean Willard L. Sperry. 
2.45. Opening address, ‘Individualism 
in Religion,’’ Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon 
of Dartmouth College. 3.45. The Inger- 
soll Lecture on Immortality, President 
W. Douglas Mackenzie, of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation. 

8 p.m. The Dudleian Lecture, New 
Lecture Hall. ‘Natural Religion,’’ Prin- 
cipal L. P. Jacks, principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, and editor of the Hibbert 
Journal. 

Wednesday, April 3. 2.30 p.m. Chapel 
of Andover Hall. Address, ‘“‘“Ecumenical 
Co-operation in New Testament Study,’’ 
Prof. Adolf Deissmann, University of 
Berlin. 3.30. Address, ““The Problem of 
State and Church in Europe,’’ Prof. 
Ernest Barker, Cambridge University, 
England. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


AN EASTER OFFERING 


NE of our great philosophers found a basis for 
Easter faith in “the indestructible worth of 
the values which characterize humanity at its 

highest and best.’’ This means that it does not seem 
possible to us that a really noble man can ever die. 
A scholar like David Starr Jordan, and a fine and 
friendly man like the late Carl F. Henry, are not 
brought into being just to be blotted out. It is too 
unreasonable. We can not get around it by saying 
that men will live on in their influence, for when the 
world comes to an end influence will end too. 

Men of powerful intellect, great depth of feeling 
or inflexible resolution make us feel that they can not 
possibly be accidents destined to perish from the 
earth. Supreme intelligence and love must have 
fashioned them. Nothing but God can account for 
Christ or for Christlike men. 

As nobility of character in ourselves or in others 
strengthens faith, unworthiness of any kind weakens 
te 

Our own faith in the future life never burns so 
low as when we let ourselves do what we know is not 
right. The faith of others likewise is kindled or 
quenched by the influence of our lives. 

No Easter offering of money, important as it 
may be, can compare with the offering of ourselves 
at our best. 

* * 


OUR MINISTERS IN THE SOUTH 

N one night we crossed Virginia and North Caro- 

lina, the next day passed through South Caro- 

lina and Georgia into Alabama, the following 

night crossed Alabama, almost touching Florida at 

Mobile, and the second day crossed Louisiana and 

reached the continental state of Texas. Bound for 

other fields, we did not stop, but even the slight con- 

tact made us think anew of Universalism in the South 

and of the men and women toiling so faithfully to 
serve us and all mankind. 

Only a few hours from Washington found us 
passing through Greensboro, N. C., where the Can- 
fields are making such a place for themselves. 

In Atlanta about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
we remembered that here Clinton Scott is working 
bravely and effectively. 

The porter calling Opelika the next night brought 


vividly to mind our visit to Camp Hill and to Tuske- 
gee—both of which are rendering noble service whether 
they bear our denominational label or not—and also 
the church at Camp Hill where Gay has done a great 
work which Harold Scott has just taken up. Coleman, 
Butler, Richards, Rasnake, Opdale, Rowlett, Strain, 
Bryant, Fitzgerald, Bodell, Powell, Bishop, Halfacre, 
Brooks and Downing, are among the names of those 
who in recent months have been trying to make the 
South see that a man can be religious, love his neigh- 
bor, serve his community, bow before his Maker 
humbly every day, and yet hold that the love of God 
is broad enough and strong enough to reach to every 
human being He has created. 

There are discouragements before all these minis- 
ters of ours in the South, but they are standing for 
truth, and the stars in their courses and the universi- 
ties and public schools and libraries are standing 
with them. 

There is no field for our exertions more rewarding 
than the Southland. There are no ministers of our 
faith more deserving of our support than the men 
and women laboring there. There is no chance for a 
young fellow just out of the seminary who wants a 
man’s sized job greater than in the South. And one 
of our finest books of remembrance ought to be opened 
for the lay folk, men and women, who from Texas to 
the Carolinas have kept the flag flying all through the 


years. 
* * 


CALVIN COOLIDGE IN A NEW LIGHT 


HERE is a tender, beautiful side of a so- 
called ‘prosaic, matter-of-fact man’ revealed 
in a story contributed by Calvin Coolidge to 

Hearst’s International and Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
the first part of which appears in the April number. 
“The Price It Costs in Heartaches of Being Presi- 
dent,”’ the title chosen for the article, of course Mr. 
Coolidge never could have written. A less sensational 
title would have been better. But it is a strangely 
moving article. What it cost him to be away when his 
old father was sinking, what it meant to him when 
his boy Calvin was taken, we see better than we did. 

For the first time we get the story of how he hap- 
pened to join the First Congregational Church of 
Washington. He had never joined a church because 
he had the idea that he might not set the example 
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asa church member that.he should—‘‘a counsel of 
darkness,” 


dency came on Communion Sunday. ~All’ who be- 
lieved in the Christian faith were invited to partake, 
whether church members or not, and for the first time 
the President did so. He tells how his act was ob- 
served, was taken as sufficient public profession of 
faith, and that he was voted into membership—‘“a 
great satisfaction” to him. Had he been approached 
in the usual way, he tells us, he doubts if he would 
have accepted for fear of the action being thought a 
pose. ‘But,’ he adds, “if I had not voluntarily gone 
to church and partaken of communion this blessing 
would not have come to me. Fate bestows its re- 


wards on those who put themselves in a proper at- | 


titude to receive them.” 

Up in that little bedroom of the farm-house in 
Vermont he was aroused by his father coming up the 
stairs calling him, his voice trembling as it never had 
except when death had come to the family, and he 
was told that Mr. Harding had died. 

This passage must have cost the silent Vermonter 
something to write even now: “Before leaving the 
room (at Plymouth) I knelt down and with the same 
prayer with which I have since approached the altar 
of the church, asked God to bless the American 
people and give me power to serve them.” 

In a striking passage he tells why he does not 
think it necessary to attack or abuse even evil people. 
“While everybody knows that evil exists, there is 
still good enough in people to supply all the comment 
that ought to be made. . . . The words of the Presi- 
dent have an enormous weight. . . . The only way 
that I know of driving evil out of the country is by 
the constructive method of filling it with good.” 

The first Coolidge article is a sermon that goes 
straight to the mark. 


* * 


A BIG COUNTRY 


E continually comment upon the influence of 
steamship, railroads, the telegraph, wireless 
and airplanes in binding us to other nations. 

They have just as great importance in binding all 
parts of our own nation together. We are a much 
larger country than most people realize. These in- 
ventions have helped make it large. They have also 
helped to keep it one. It is a fair question as to 
whether our country would have held together if 
means of swift communication and transportation 
had not grown up. There is some question as to wheth- 
er such an unwieldy monster as the nation might 
have been, ought to have held together. We might 
have been another China with a New England un- 
able to understand Louisiana and a Louisiana unable 
to understand western Oregon or Washington. Luck- 
ily our means of communication have kept pace with 
our growth in population, and to-day over a hundred 
million of us can make a fairly good job of sitting 
down by radio in one glorious big town meeting. 
Misunderstanding is an insidious thing, however, 
and when we drive one of the devils out and sweep the 
house, seven others watch chances to crawl in the 
back way. 
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church in Washington after his accession to the Presi- 
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It will pay us.to. keep in mind ‘that we are a 
large company,, spread over a.whole continent, and 
that definite positive effort to understand one another 


‘is a service we all owe our country. Texas is not 


Massachusetts and New York is not New Mexico, 
and we ought not to want to have them alike. It is 
enough to be alike in a common loyalty to the general 
government and the flag. Our own breadth, tolerance, 
culture, reveal themselves in the interest we take in 

“localisms” in speech and custom and in the sym- 
pathy we truly feel for — 


oe 


ALL THINGS ARE ONE 


E have before us the text of the article written 
by the German scientist Einstein, putting 
' into “popular language” a statement of re- 
cent discoveries that he has made. We did not under- 
stand the article when we read it. For about one- 
third of the way through we went along fairly well. 
After that we stepped off into deep water with our 
arms and legs tied. Happily, we were not left in that 
desperate situation. Though Einstein said that only 
ten or a dozen men in the world could understand 
him, several of our leading ministers have preachied 
about his recent discoveries. We ourselves have 
preached sometimes about things that we did not 
know much about, and we may add that on occasion 
we have written articles under those conditions. 
But these ministers have preached well. The pastor 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, 
made a comparison between St. Paul, who said that 
all things were one, and Einstein: 


“Tf Einstein’s new theory be proved correct, that 
gravitation must be inciuded in the correlation of the 
other forces, then it will have established that law in 
nature is a unit. However manifold its form, the new 
theory seems to show that all things are one thing. 
Thus, all things which are subject to laws may be dis- 
solved from one thing, and resolved again to that same 
one thing. The definition of the universe, oneness, is 
reasserted scientifically. Now, it is a far ery from 
Paul to Einstein, but the scientist has tried to prove, 
and he seems to be correct, what Paul felt but could 
not scientifically prove. The discovery should do much 
to bring this day of duality to an end.’’ 


The Christian Science Liberals of New York 
found strong backing for their beliefs in the Einstein 
discovery. This is the way that their leader, Louis V. 
Lewig, went at it: 


“Professor Kinstein, by the path of mathematics, 
is approaching the point where he must come face to 
face with the mystic who calls the world an illusion. 
Mysticism and modern schools) of Christian meta- 
physics, wherein Mary Baker Eddy holds the position 
as pioneer, but whose theories date back through the 
centuries, teach that the material world is not what it 
appears to be. The evidence of physical sense report- 
ing time, space and matter as separate elements over 
which we have no dominion, is now being reversed. Pro- 
fessor Einstein claims, as do others, that we have do- 
minion, and he agrees with us, it is a united whole of one 
substance. 

“What has been claimed intuitively by the mystic 
is now presented as mathematical proof by the scien- 
tist. Perhaps the German professor is drawing perilous- 
ly nearer agreement with Mrs. Eddy than the world 
surmises, that ‘all is infinite mind and its infinite mani- 
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festation, abe and its idea are one; there is no 
matter.’ ’” 


One of the clearest thinkers in the Fpiseoeet 
communion, the Rey. Karl Reiland, of St. George’s 
Church, took the discovery as the text of a sermon 
the central thought of which is that increasing knowl- 
edge is the pathway to larger freedom. 

The Rev. Charles Francis Potter of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, Universalist, is reported by 
the New York Times as making the following in- 
teresting comment: 

“Just as Einstein has demonstrated that funda- 
mentaliy the laws of physics are reducible to one prin- 
ciple and gravitation and magnetism are the same thing, 
so it is becoming apparent in theology that there is a 
-unifying principle underlying doctrines hitherto reck- 
oned separate and even antagonistic. There has al- 
ways been a conflict between determinism and free will, 
between the law and the gospel, between God’s laws 
and man’s desires. But that opposition is resolvable 
into the statement that freedom is assured the man 
who aligns himself with God’s purpose.’’ 

* o* 
~ REVOLUTION AND RELIGION 
(A Contributed Editorial) 


HE prevalent notion that all progress is evolu- 
tionary is hardly upheld by a survey of history. 
In the world itself, as in all phases of its 
life, are the evidences of changes that have been 
rapid and cataclysmic. The earth itself bears evi- 
dence of sudden convulsions in remote eras, and even 
to-day such changes occur. But in the movements of 
thought and the progress of society, in spheres where 
orderly and steady development might be expected, 
the same element of sudden and convulsive change is 
found. The discovery of America, the upsetting of 
the idea that the earth is flat, the use of gunpowder— 
and a thousand and one similar cireumstances—were 
not mere events in a gradual development. They 
were revolutionizing happenings swinging the world 
inevitably into far-reaching change. 
The Industrial Revolution of England, as Arnold 
Toynbee showed in his fine narrative of that title, 
came with the impact of a few inventions—the steam 
engine, the power loom, the spinning-jenny—which 
overthrew the domestic system of industry for the 
factory system, thus in some respects effecting as 
crucial industrial changes in twenty-five years as had 
previously taken place in twenty-five centuries. 

Looking back, we can see periods of definite 
revolution. They have become marked by the very 
phraseology of history. We speak of the Protestant 
Reformation, the revolt of Pilgrim and Puritan, the 
Whig Revolution in England, the French Revolution, 
the American Revolution, etc. But is it not strange 
that, except for the rise of Christianity itself and the 
revolution inaugurated by Jesus, history shows little 
evidence of any revolutionary movement sweepingly 
and permanently religious? 

The Reformation failed as a sweeping and perma- 
nent revolution in religion because it ended by be- 
coming largely an ecclesiastical, or, as some would 
claim, even a political, revolution. The Pilgrim and 
Puritan revolt, that Lowell in his Interview with 
Miles Standish ‘likened to a mountain stream, became, 


to follow out his figure, mired and hardened in the 
melancholy mud. of a theology so stilted and over- 
developed that it died because it could no longer grow. 
Modern Liberalism, in so far as it has been revolu- 
tionary, has shown the same tendencies to become 
theological, rather than religious. The French and 
American Revolutions, and the Industrial Revolution, 
offered so little that was constructive in religion as to 
upset (if it needed upsetting) the idea that religion 
is economically determined. 

The strange fact is that though there has been no 
wide, sweeping, and permanent revolution in religion, 
the religious revolution has come with overwhelming 
suddenness and power in individual lives—and that 
throughout the course of history. The revolution 
has also been manifest in groups, and in the initial 
stages of new movements. But breadth and perma- 
nency have been lacking, and the groups that have 
sounded some new and revolutionary note have too 
often ended by becoming the most orthodoxly reac- 
tionary of sects. 

Is the world going to see a great religious change? 
Are we going to have in religion some strategie trans- 
formation and reconstruction such as has swept the 
world into new political conceptions and ideals, or 
transformed the very structure and relationships of 
social life and industry? Not only are there glimmer- 
ings of such a revolution, but there are signs that it is 
actually going on in the present age. The fundamen- 
talists and extreme conservatives, seeking to curb 
the free and untrammeled operation and guidance of 
God’s spirit, though they do not in the slightest under- 
stand the revolution, sense its coming more clearly 
than some of the more progressive who still imagine 
that new wine can be poured into old bottles. The 
fundamentalists are following the tactics of the 
breakers of machines, who hoped by their destruc- 
tion to turn back the industrial change. They are 
defending the divine right of orthodoxy with the same 
stubbornness with which Stuart and Bourbon opposed 
the oncoming tide of democracy. 

But students of history can have no fear of the 
outcome. No matter how strong the forces of con- 
servatism and reaction may seem, there can be only 
one issue. The only orthodoxy that has divine right 
is the orthodoxy of Divine Love, and of Truth as God 
reveals it to man’s discovery and quest. Arbitrary 
authority is as surely doomed in religion as it has 
been in statecraft. Incidentally, we should say, it is 
doomed in the industrial realm as well. 

Need we fear this coming revolution? Not if we 
believe in God, and trust in the divine power of His 
love. To believe and act upon the conviction that 
Christ is more than systems would mean to usher in 
the revolution to-morrow. . To cease to “metaphysi- 
cize” concerning God, but to see the fact that He is 
Love revealed in Jesus, and to begin to incarnate 
that Love in our own lives, would change the world’s 
religion with cataclysmic suddenness. But we need 
have no fear. The only forces that can bring such 
sweeping revolution are the forces of spiritual sound- 
ness and safety. They will destroy nothing that 
ought not to be destroyed. 

William E. Gilroy, 
Editor of the Congregationalist. 
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A Cruise to the Southwest and the Coast 


III. 


Along the Way to Louisiana 


Johannes 


qT was a wild night in Washington—the night of 
«| March 5—when we left. The wind came up 
and drove the rain and snow in sheets. Noth- 
ing on foot could keep dry. The parish Dorcas, 
unsalaried and unchronicled, brought out her roomy 
car and carried us through the wet and slippery streets 
safely to the station. There we had a half hour de- 
lay while the train was made up. Every Pullman ear, 
coach and porter had been doing double duty hand- 
ling inauguration crowds. We were lucky not to be 
longer delayed. Our train, ‘““The Piedmont,’ on the 
Southern, ran in two sections, and carried two generals 
and other officers of the Georgia troops which had 
paraded the day before. A plain old man from Ala- 
bama, the worse for wear, lurched up to one of the 
brigadiers and greeted him as a long lost friend from 
home. Nothing could exceed the courtesy and kind- 
ness of the general to him when he explained the mis- 
take. A young mother in the crowd by the gate, 
holding a baby about a year old, stood next to a stal- 
wart negro. There was no race prejudice in that child. 
She admired that negro, crowed and chuckled, pound- 
ed him on the shoulder, grabbed for his ear, having a 
perfectly beautiful time. The negro understood. 
Perhaps he had a year-old baby, too. 

When we pulled out about 10 p. m. I went to the 
vestibule where I could look out on both sides. There 
is an impressive view as one crosses the Potomac on a 
bridge which stands about where the “Old Long 
Bridge” of the Civil War stood. As one comes out 
of the tunnel ten thousand lights leap into view. There 
are miles of lights along the driveways of Potomac 
Park. There are the lights of the city that we are 
leaving. This night there were great searchlights 
from Bolling Field and the Navy Yard, and perhaps 
from some vessels anchored near. Over all rose the 
pure white dome of the Capitol, marvelously illumi- 
nated, a vision of serenity and stability in the night 
and the storm. 

The first call for breakfast woke us a little be- 
fore seven. By that time we were not far from Salis- 
bury, N. C., 333 miles from Washington. If one 
looks out and misses the sign on the depot, let him 
be patient and watch. In a moment or two the 
“Thomasville Chair Company” or the ‘“Thomasville 
(N. C.) Bottling Works’’ will tell him where he is. 
The storm was over. The wet fields and the swollen 
streams showed that it had raged here, too. The 
Charlotte morning paper listed overflowing streams 
and closed highways in both North and South Caro- 
lina. But of snow and sleet there was not a trace. 
We were already in the South. We were meeting the 
spring. At Salisbury we noticed several maples in 
blossom. A weeping willow was already green with 
young leaves. There were patches of green around 
every house and in every garden, and some fields, 
probably of grain, were all green. In Salisbury too we 
saw the Yadkin Hotel, and the Yadkin Railway, and 
Yadkin took me far back to boyhood, when I lay on 


the floor in the library at home and read Barnes’s Cen- 
tennial History and the story of Green and his har- 
assed men escaping Cornwallis over the swollen waters 
of the Yadkin. 

As the morning slipped by we found ourselves in 
a country of red clay, scrub pines, cotton fields, darky 
cabins and mules. One-story bungalows made up 
most of the villages. Near almost every bungalow 
and even near the darky cabins stood one or more 
Chinaberry trees. We began to see daffodils in bloom 
in the door yards. Occasionally a buzzard sailed 
overhead, sharply outlined against the blue. Hills 
showed upon the sky line. Now came station plat- 
forms with bales of cotton lying carelessly about, 
trucks loaded with cotton traveling rapidly over the 
new state roads, cotton mills in all the larger towns. 
We were in “‘the land of the cotton and the cane.” 

There was history, if we could but recall it ac- 
curately, associated with every place. Salisbury, 
N. C., brought memories of a Civil War prison and 
the thousands of Northern men buried there. Char- 
lotte, with its Revolutionary associations, the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence adopted here, 
the little city itself the headquarters of Cornwallis, 
King’s Mountain, N. C., and the Cowpens, S. C., 
scenes of American victories over the British. The 
Charlotte daily commented editorially on one of the 
last official acts of President Coolidge: signing a bill 
for a monument at the battlefields of Cowpens and 
King’s Mountain. 

The spring did not rush to meet us. All day the 
brown and gray were more in evidence than green. 
The occasional tree in leaf or blossom stood out against 
the pines and the oaks which still held their last year’s 
leaves. 

As we neared Atlanta we began to see an occa- 
sional Japanese quince in a dooryard in blossom, and 
forsythia and more jonquils. One early cherry and one 
peach tree well protected were in blossom, but the 
miles of trees in orchards were still bare. 

Oglethorpe University and Stone Mountain at- 
tracted our attention also. 

Wherever there was a chance we got out for a 
little walk, and we remember Atlanta gratefully be- 
cause of half an hour in the sunshine. The least 
said about Atlanta itself from a car window the better. 
The real beauty of that great city can not be seen 
from a train. 

After dinner and after dark I stood in the vesti- 
bule when I suddenly realized that we were running 
through water. A moment later we were crossing a 
broad river which I learned was the Chattahoochee. 
It was over its banks and flowing through some of the 
streets of West Point, where we stopped, but was 
rapidly receding. The day before it had been over 
the tracks at the West Point, Georgia, station. 

To me the Chattahoochee meant Sidney Lanier 
and one of the most musical poems in the English 
language, “The Song of the Chattahoochee.” In the 
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vestibule looking out on the dark waters I repeated a 
stanza or two to a gentleman who joined me and who 
seemed interested. It begins: 


Out of the hills of Habersham, 
Down the valleys of Hall, 
I hurry amain till I reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 
Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 
And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover’s pain to attain the plain, 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 
Far from the valleys of Hall. 


So these were the waters of the Chattahoochee! 
The river was not tamely accepting its bed. The 
pressure of the March 4 storm had been too heavy. 
But how the seeing it brought up the heroic life of 
Sidney Lanier, rich and victorious in spite of poverty, 
ill health and early death. 

We were in the midst of the bayous and swamps 
of Louisiana when we looked out on the 7th, our 
second morning from Washington. Between the 
swamps and bayous were rich fields as level as a bil- 


liard table, under a high state of cultivation. Here 
the farmers were hard at work on the land. Ap- 
parently much garden truck was being raised. The 


vegetation had changed in the night. In every thicket 
were the palmetto palms. The deciduous trees were 
putting out tiny leaves, but I was not expert enough 
to identify them. The trees with the brilliant little 
red leaves might have been swamp maples and might 
have been gums. 

We had three hours in New Orleans. While some 
passengers made extensive trips around the city, 
visited the old French quarter and the historic build- 
ings, we contented ourselves with a bus ride of fifteen 
squares from one station to the other, a leisurely 
breakfast and a delightful hit or miss stroll in the 
warm sunshine. Overcoats and wraps were hanging 
on our arms and we were picking shady park benches 
before we got back to the station. 

Coming out of the station, with our minds full 
of trains, scenery, baggage, and tourists, we saw before 
us a large church and an open door, and turned in. 
Into what a different world we were transported in- 
stantly. It was St. John’s Catholic Church, with St. 
John’s Parochial School adjoining, and we found our- 
selves at a mass with two or three hundred little boys 
and girls in the nave of a lofty Gothic structure. 
Their fresh young faces and reverent attitudes, their 
childish voices rising sweet and strong in chants and 
responses, made a deep impression. In spite of any 
excess theological baggage that they might have to 
earry, their God was our God, their faith at heart our 
faith. 

Why list the Doric columns, and the other Gothic 
structures that we saw? Why try to tell about the 
tender green lawns, the bushes already in blossom, 
the stately colored women with Spanish mantillas 
over their heads, the little piccaninnies toddling about 
the yards, the endless procession of motor cars com- 
ing down the boulevards bringing New Orleans 
business men to work? Enough to say that it was a 
warm spring morning in one of the most interesting 
old cities on the continent. We made no search for 


houses with picturesque balconies and hand-wrought 
iron grill work, but we found them almost everywhere. 

We sat for a little while under a live oak at the 
foot of the towering Lee statue, we paused to look up 
at Henry Clay opposite the City Hall, and to our 
great delight we came upon the statue of ‘‘Margaret.’’ 
To the citizens of New Orleans that single word is 
inscription enough. A poor woman with the heart 
of a mother, she worked hard, saved her money, and 
became the great benefactor of the orphans of the 
city. 

In 1884 in a lovely little Palm Garden her friends 
put up this statue to her memory. Few know that 
her name was Margaret Haughery. She is just Mar- 
garet to everybody. 

On the Sunset Limited of the Southern Pacific 
we traveled west through Louisiana until after dark, 
when we crossed from Vinton, Louisiana, to Orange, 
Texas. A few minutes after we left New Orleans, 
we spent almost half an hour crossing one of the 
mouths of the Mississippi on a heavy train ferry-boat 
towed by two powerful tugs. The entire train of ten 
Pullmans and engine crossed at once—the passengers 
meanwhile out on the deck of the ferry-boat leaning 
over the rail watching the swollen muddy current of 
the mighty stream and lazily basking in the sun. It 
was seven-eighths of a mile across at this point, which 
was 180 miles from the Gulf. The first part of the 
journey west from the ferry was through what is 
called “the sugar bowl of Louisiana,” the most famous 
sugar producing section of the state—a level country, 
with vast sugar plantations, many canals, lakes and 
bayous, woodland where numberless palmettos were 
growing with live oaks and other trees, where there 
was much mistletoe and where gray Spanish moss 
hung in festoons from thousands of the trees. Off on 
the sky line in every direction one saw sugar mills 
and the clumps of magnolias which shade the beau- 
tiful homes of the planters, often built facing the 
bayous, the old method of travel and communication. 
By great mansion and negro cabin, little peach trees 
were in bloom. One picture we remember was that 
of a white man in front of his little bungalow, stand- 
ing near a banana tree, pink roses in blossom on 
each side of him and a peach tree in full bloom near by. 

We can not remember the interesting stations 
that we passed. We do not propose to look them up 
to list them here for our readers to speedily forget. 
Many of them bore interesting French names. One 
was the center of the sugar trade. Around another 
is raised much of the rice used in the United States. 
From this place one went north to Baton Rouge, the 
capital, from another down a mouth of the Mississippi 
to the Gulf. Some of the country being reclaimed by 
drainage canals made one think of “the Netherlands” 
of Europe. At one point where we were only forty 
miles from the Gulf—Rayne—we were told that 
“the mockingbird knows no winter’ and that the 
place is “a pastoral Arcadia.” 

Along many a stream, canal and bayou we saw 
colored people, men, women, boys, girls, fishing, and 
often in little pools eagerly dipping for. crayfish. 
One old darky slouching along toward home in the 
twilight, fishpole over his shoulder, old dog at his 
heels. made a vivid picture. Three old mammies on 
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the porch of a little cabin where we stopped to let 
an eastbound train pass, never shifted position in the 
ten minutes that we waited. We remember well 
Lake Charles, 219 miles west of New Orleans, because 
of its beauty, and we remember Sulphur, just ten 
miles farther on, because we swept up quantities of 
its yellow dust and turned the observation end into 
a little hades from which everybody fled. 

About seven o’clock, just after our dinner, we left 
Louisiana, crossing the Sabine River, which forms 
most of the boundary between Louisiana and Texas, 
Of that great state, which it took us over twenty- 
four hours to cross, and of the deep impression which 
it made upon us we shall write another day. 

As we left the bayous, canals, rivers, sounds, 
lakes, of Louisiana, we realized again that we had 
been in one of the most interesting states, historically, 
in our Union. What stories are associated with De 
Soto the Spaniard, who discovered the Mississippi 
River, with Marquette and Joliet, who first found the 


I Believe 


John L. 


pe should have faith in men and nations,” 
@| declared the President of the United 
B| States in the Armistice Day address, an 

Dat address which probably aroused more 
heated comment on both sides of the Atlantic than 
any other speech of the reticent Mr. Coolidge. At 
the same hour in a good will meeting in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Secretary Kellogg was putting into 
the last paragraph of his address, explaining the 
Paris Peace Pact, ‘I believe in the people.” 

The declarations of these two statesmen, which 
happened to be made public at almost the same mo- 
ment, constitute a valuable reminder for all who love 
the republic, in fact, for all who wait for the coming 
of the kingdom of righteousness and peace. Each 
Lord’s Day countless thousands of reverent citizens 
say in their several sanctuaries, ‘I believe in God.” 
It is highly important that by some influence these 
same well wishers of humanity should get into the way 
of declaring, implicitly, if not audibly, ‘I believe in 
man.” To get this attitude of confidence in the in- 
herent reliability of human beings to be a deep-set 
and widely-spread characteristic of man would be 
one of the longest steps toward the solution of com- 
plex problems of bristling international relations, 
menacing industrial conditions and discord in the 
homes of the people. This first important article, “I 
believe in God,” must be followed by its complement; 
in fact the first is liable to be vitiated by insincerity 
or dissipated into theological thin air unless upon the 
heels of it comes the said and practised corollary, “I 
believe in man.” 

Really to get men to do what Secretary Kellogg 
said he did, what Lincoln said he did, and Mr. Coolidge 
exhorted us that we should do, “believe in the people,” 
appears to be a difficult task. We seem to be possessed 
of such a large amount of inherent cynicism, not to say 
distrust of other people, that it is much easier to get 
people to question the reliability of their fellow men 
than to affirm it, a simpler matter to get men to de- 
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way down the river from Canada—although probably 
not as far as the Louisiana of to-day—with Robert 
de la Salle, who traversed the whole length of the val- 
ley, with Bienville and other early settlers. 

Probably because of Audubon Park, New Or- 
leans, our thoughts went back to the great orni- 
thologist born in Louisiana just after the Revolu- 
tionary War, and who died in New York City a very 
old man, justly honored by his countrymen. And 
probably because we never before had traversed the 
Acadian country of Louisiana our thoughts went 
back to those exiles of the eighteenth century whose 
sad story Longfellow has immortalized. 

Going west from New Orleans on the Southern 
Pacific one crosses the ‘‘Teche” country, where at 
last various bands of the exiles found a home and 
where separated families were reunited. 

The Evangeline oak still stands six miles north of 
Cade, a station on the railroad which is 133 miles 
west of New Orleans. 


in Man 
Cole 


fame, almost to destroy, others, than to depend upon 
them with complete abandon and cordial good will. 
It may be that the older theological emphasis upon 
the total depravity of man, the frequent reading 
of David’s gloomy reminiscence about being “‘shapen 
in iniquity and conceived in sin,” and his pessimistic 
generalization about “all men beings liar,” are re- 
sponsible to some degree for the general and deeply 
inbred attitude of distrust of other people. However 
this Missouri-like disposition started, its widespread 
existence is evident from popular exclamations like 
“Every man has his price,” “Trust in God but keep 
your powder dry,’ ‘““We trust in God, all others pay 
cash,” “Every man for himself; the devil take the 
hindermost.” 

This doubting, suspicious temper is all the more 
emphasized when we are confronted with the request 
to trust in men who happen to be of another race, of 
a different branch of worshipers of the Father, of 
another nation with different tongues and customs 
than ours. Then, through all of the encircling gloom 
and mystery of strange tongues and skins and national 
and religious customs, it seems well nigh impossible 
to get a gleam of pure white radiant trust and good 
will. It is painfully noticeable even in this Armis- 
tice Day address of Calvin Coolidge that the ineradi- 
cable caution cropped out alongside of his splendid 
utterance suggesting confidence. Alongside of this 
fine utterance and exhortation to trust in men and 
nations, the President served very plain notice on the 
nations of the world that. this country was back in 
the race for armament and naval preparedness. 
What we were about to do, 7. e., authorize the con- 
struction of fifteen or more ten-thousand-ton cruisers 
to “keep our end up” in this detestable and futile 
attempt to maintain a “balance of power,” spoke so 
loud that it was difficult to hear what was said about 
our duty “‘to trust in nations,” and other lofty senti- 
ments that this same President with his fine Puritan 
tradition and instincts had declared about religion 
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and spiritual truth as being the ground work and the 
lasting protection of this people. 

Let us suppose that we all overcame this inherent 
disposition to doubt and really started in believing 
in the goodness of folks. What would happen? 
One thing is quite likely: that people toward whom 
confidence was displayed would be ashamed of their 
meanness. Any lurking desires to hurt or evidence 
an unkindly disposition could be met by the most 
successful sort of weapon, the one which above all 
others disarms prejudice, dispels hate and turns an 
enemy to a friend. A story is told of a school teacher 
who found it difficult to make her pupils realize the 
necessity of coming each morning with clean hands 
to the school room. She adopted the method of shak- 
ing hands with each child as they came in the morn- 
ing, wearing herself a pair of immaculate white gloves. 
The children soon perceived the contrast, caught the 
idea and changed their habits of morning ablutions. 

There is deep psychological wisdom in the words 
of the Man who understood what was in man (and 
what might be brought out of men) when he coun- 
seled dealing with enemies by prayer and requiting a 
blow on one cheek by turning the other. That very 
method of undeserved trust, unmerited confidence, 
which is called, theologically, “grace,” is exactly the 
method that the Father and the Son used in dealing 
with men in order to bring about a sense of contrition 
where there was only indifference or rebellion. God 
entrusted his Best to earth. Christ gave his precious 
gems of truth and his unique example of lowly ser- 
vice, his inspiring companionship, to the most un- 
likely, such as the unstable Simon, the village crook 
Zaccheus, a notorious female character in Sychar, an 
inveterate skeptic and cynic named Thomas. But it 
turned out that this very confiding in people, this 
bringing straight over against their dark or crimson 
colors his own crystalline whiteness, brought home to 
them more sharply than anything else the great con- 
trast. A girl returned from listening to the morning 
sermon to tell her mother that the text had been 
“Christ Jesus came into the world to save cinders.” 
Though the word was not exactly right, the deeper 
truth was there. It was for “cinders,” that which 
men had thrown out, the waste of human society, 
that he came. And the method of his reclamation 
was to convince the “cinders” that they were not so 
completely worthless or despicable as men had thought 
—and they had themselves thought. Ifthe Old World 
is ever to be made ashamed of its national hates and 
suspicions, its secret preparations for war and its old 
and futile methods of “balance of power,” it will 
most likely be when this nation proves, by leaving 
off its own investigation in poison gas, deliberately 
dropping out in the feverish race for naval and mili- 
tary parity with the rest of the world, that it really 
means its lofty sentiments regarding the outlawry of 
war, the brotherhood of man and the dependability 
of human nature. 

One of the results of the sincere and whole-hearted 
attempt to trust people is to evoke the latent good- 
ness. A smile wins a smile, just as surely as a frown 
gets a frown. There are no recorded instances of 
malevolent natures being made over by scorn or ill 
treatment. There are countless instances, however, 


of criminality turning to dependability by being met 
with trust. The history of crime and criminals from 
the days of the Vicar of Wakefield to Lawes of Sing 
Sing is replete with instances of men who have re- 
sponded to an honest appeal to their honor and de- 
cency. The whole parole system of modern penology 
is based upon that slowly-reached conclusion that 
you ean get the best from a man, even a convicted 
criminal, by looking for it. 

At a recent St. Louis murder trial“a young crimi- 
nal spoke these pathetic words: ‘“My father always 
said I was no good. Mother said I’d never amount 
to anything. The school teachers told me I was no 
account. My home town never expected me to be 
anything but a criminal, and I always wondered why, 
for as far as I could see I was just like other boys, only 
a bit more independent. The only creature that 
seemed to understand or believe in me was my dog. 
Since he died I’ve been a bum.” As illustration of 
the opposite, listen to this lad who was asked which 
of his Christmas presents pleased him most. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation he answered, as his face 
lit up, by producing the key to the front door of his 
home. “Tt isn’t so much that I can now come and go 
as I please,”’ he explained, “but that dad believed in 
me enough to trust me with it.”” On every side of. us, 
the rearing of children, the dealing with our criminal 
and under-privileged, the honor system of examina- 
tions in a few American universities, in the Creator’s 
dealing with His creatures, we find re-enforcement of 
this great truth: 


“Be noble 
And the nobleness that lies . 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.’’ 


But, one may interpose, trust may be misplaced. 
A great risk is incurred staking one’s faith, one’s 
happiness, maybe one’s very life, on the hidden worth 
of another. What if the boy fails to respond, is in- 
corrigible; what about the husband or wife who re- 
mains cold and faithless in spite of gracious love 
bestowed; what of criminals who do not respond, and 
nations that keep on preparing for war while we dis- 
mantle our forts and scrap our warships? Well, 
there is always a risk. Uncertainty, things ‘“‘hoped 
for,” “things unseen,’’ are the very essence of faith. 
God took a chance in dealing with a recreant and 
slow responding world. So men, wise men, will take 
a chance, convinced that in the long run in spite of 
occasional failure here and there, men made in the 
image of God will respond, that always and every- 
where it is better to trust than doubt, better to love 
than hate, better to be true than treacherous. Unless 
one is a frank pessimist, certain that the dice are 
loaded against goodness, truth and beauty, one must 
be willing to add a new and important article to his 
creed, “I believe in man,” with the confident as- 
surance that even though for a while “truth is on the 
scaffold” and even though wrong seems “forever on 
the throne,” 


“Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own.’’ 
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=|) the realm of religious and philosophical think- 
4! ing it would be hard to find a modern Ameri- 
can who has been of such service to the cause 
of straight thinking as Mr. Joseph Wood 
Krutch, whose devastating articles have been appear- 
ing in the Aélantic for the past year and more. Mr. 
Krutch is a thorough thinker in an age that delights 
in compromise. Having adopted a premise he has 
no rest till he has trailed it to its last conclusion, and 
set that conclusion in glaring letters so that he who 
runs must read. : 

In an essay on the Modern Temper he examined 
life as it is seen through the cold eyes of science. 
Purpose? Yes, for the genus and species; for the 
individual, No. The doctrine of a Providence, an all- 
wise Father looking after the welfare of His wandering 
children, never received a worse blow than that dealt it 
by this philosopher. What man with a religious be- 
lief to furnish him an earthly orientation read ‘‘The 
Modern Temper” without feeling that he had lost 
something out of life forever? Belief might remain— 
but faith seemed gone. One might say with his lips, 
“T believe in God,” but actually there was small 
comfort in it. Did he not know that henceforth 
he must trust only in himself, his own mind, his fel- 
lows, and the unerring laws of Nature? Religion had 
become a luxury, something on the periphery of life. 
At the center was something else. 

Then followed a later paper carrying to its logical 
conclusion the premise that there is no God. “Love: 
the Life and Death of a Value” took away Humanism 
as a religion—Humanism, that half-way house of the 
mind of man. Humanism it is that professes that 
life not only has not lost anything by the departure 
of God, but has actually been the gainer. The human- 
ist has called man’s search for God a waste of time 
and worse; man is the measure of all things, his wel- 
fare and happiness all that are worth working for. 
The humanist has had a substitute for the orientation 
of theology. Instead of the Will of God there were 
the human values—Goodness, Truth, Beauty, Love. 
So far has this idealization of the values been carried 
that there are actually churches which place them 
in the position ordinarily occupied by God. I have 
in my possession the service used last Armistice Day 
in one of these churches. It was a Sunday school 
program, and the whole school united in reciting at 
the opening the following declaration of purpose: 
“Tn. the love of truth and the spirit of reverence, we, 
the younger generation of this church family, meet 
together to worship the Good, the True, and the 
Beautiful, and to unite in the Service of Human 
Brotherhood.” ; 

Mr. Krutch has made away with love as a value. 
Science knows nothing of love. There is sex. Science 
can see sex and its operations. Love is a human 
creation, one that suited the needs of mankind for a 
time, one that no longer suits the needs of large 
numbers, one that is ro Icnger even looked for or 
desired. If one wants sex one has it without all this 
rigmarole of romanticism born of the chivalry of the 


Middle Ages and brought to a sickening climax dur- 
ing the days of Victorian hypocrisy. Of course the 
world has not yet awakened to the fact that love has 
gone—but when it does, says Mr. Krutch, then we 
shall know the meaning of atheism. 

Goodness, Truth, Beauty, it must be inferred, 
have no more objectivity than Love. The humanist 
has fallen into the old mistake. The world was sup- 
posed once to rest on an elephant’s back, the elephant 
on a turtle’s back, and the turtle on nothing. Good- 
ness, Truth, Beauty, had some meaning when they 
rested on the objective reality of God; but with God 
gone they are found to rest on thin air. Mr. Krutch 
has done us a service. If there is no God, if our 
values mean nothing, if nothing matters except what 
little happiness we can snatch here and there and that 
little of doubtful value, we ought to know it. If such 
conclusions are the logical outcome of using science 
as the sole method for arriving at truth, we ought to 
know it. If the validity of all our valuations stands 
and falls together with the existence of God, we ought 
to know it. If such are the consequences of a refusal 
to make a simple act of faith, we ought to know it, 
and so recognize what we are doing when we put up 
our backs and say, “I refuse to believe anything my 
eyes can not detect, nor science prove.” 

Not that the consequences, no matter how evil, 
would argue one way or the other as to the truth 
of the objects of faith, but that if the vital impor- 
tance of our decision is once seen clearly we are likely 
to exert our minds to the utmost in seeking the way 
we shall go. 

Because of the issues involved for the race it 
were therefore well that the premises of the thorough- 
going atheist were subjected to searching analysis. 
For instance, there is the work of Canon Streeter of 
the Church of England who has written a book, 
“Reality,” that ought to be known outside purely 
theological circles. Basing his work on confessions 
of the limitations of science made by scientists them- 
selves, Streeter has endeavored to show that the best 
science can do is provide a diagram of Reality, a dia- 
gram as far from the actuality as a sheet of music 
is from the actual music. Such names as those of 
Bertrand Russell and Alfred North Whitehead are 
cited by Streeter. Since the appearance of Streeter’s 
book Dr. Eddington has added further confessions of 
the inadequacies of science in his “The Nature of the 
Physical World.” The uninitiated are entitled to ask, 
it seems to me, just why Mr. Krutch should assume 
that science is not only our only instrument for ar- 
riving at truth but also that it is a sufficient instru- 
ment, when scientists themselves are taking quite 
another stand. Indeed, the greatest of them all, 
Dr. Einstein, has finally produced a theory which if 
it can be understood by any one besides himself may 
turn out to be a revivification of the old Berkeleyan 
system of pure Idealism. As Idealism demands for 
its completion the concept of an Infinite Mind, science 
in its latest development instead of supporting the 


premise of Mr. Krutch may well seem to have com- 
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pleted the circle and now to have come to the rescue 
of religion. 

I do not say that Mr. Krutch’s pessimism is un- 
founded, I merely say that in the light of what we al- 
ready know, and of what is being discovered at the 
moment, we are not only justified in examining his 
premises, but in the interests as well of our own hap- 
piness and welfare we are compelled to make such an 
examination. Mr. Krutch’s premise is not a self- 
evident axiom, much as it may have appeared as such 
to a generation that began the study of science at the 
end of the last century and the beginning of this. 
It rules out, for instance, art, which does present an 
aspect of truth that can not be stated in the diagram- 
matic language of the “pure” sciences—which is 
really the language of machine technique and mathe- 
matical measurement. As I look out my window at 
the distant range of the Blue Ridge I see something 
which science is unable to explain or to account for, 
or even to observe. Science knows nothing of Beauty. 
My landscape can be painted in oil. The painting 
will be a representation of the truth—but of the truth 
presented from an entirely different point of view 
from that of the pure scientist. 

If art can deal with aspects of truth that escape 
scientific measurement, perhaps religion can add still 
a third approach. Science gives accurate metrical 
knowledge; art gives the impression of the same, but 
as it appeals to the senses. May not philosophy add 
what the mind makes of it all and religion what it all 
amounts to as summed up in a great act of faith? 

Knowledge direct and scientific of the existence 
of God is out of the question. Reasoning from the 
seen to the unseen, philosophy has usually found the 
necessity for a God. It has been the function of re- 
ligion to make man trust the beneficence of this God— 
not necessarily in this or that individual instance but 
in the by and large. Indeed, it has been the function 
of a faith in the ultimate goodness of God to make 
endurable what seems here and now to be an evil. 
In some instances so successful has religious meta- 
physic been that men instead of trying to overcome 
evil have accepted every form of it as the expression 
of the divine will. To strike the balance between this 
extreme view on the one hand which paralyzes moral, 
mental, and even industrial effort, and on the other 
hand the view that there is no meaning to anything, a 
view almost certain to become as paralyzing in time 
as the former, is the function of faith checked by the 
findings of advanced science. 

Is man justified in making this act of faith in the 
ultimate goodness of the Power behind the universe, 
in the universe, and through the universe? Mr. 
Krutch says not. He finds man contented so long as 
he lives on the merely animal plane. Once he begins 
to think life becomes so unendurable as a mere animal 
process that he must needs invent religion. As he 
becomes less naive philosophy succeeds religion. 
Then science, and then nothing. Life to the sophis- 
ticated man is decidedly a hoax. It is not worth 
living. 

But from the same facts observed so keenly by 
this new protagonist of pessimism others have reached 
a conclusion quite other and it seems to them quite as 
justifiable. That the emergence of intelligence into 
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life brought with it a disillusionment with life merely 
on the animal plane so that religion must come to its 
succor, has meant to the thinkers in religion that life 
is not worth while without religion. So far there is 
agreement with Mr. Krutch. But while Mr. Krutch 
goes on to say religion is a hoax to fool men into en- 
during what ought not to be endured, the theologian 
has found in the palling of merely animal satisfactions 
a proof that man was not made to be satisfied by the 
merely terrestrial. In the well known words of St. 
Augustine, “Our hearts were made for Thee, O my 
God; and never shall they find quiet till they rest in 
Thee.” But one may go farther back than Augustine, 
to the writer of the Old Testament book which bears 
the nom de plume of The Preacher. Long before the 
age of electricity this old philosopher had tasted of all 
that life had to offer, possessions, eating, drinking, 
merry-making, yea, even books and art, and always 
when he had tasted sufficiently he moaned aloud, 
“Behold all is vanity and vexation of spirit.’”’ To the 
book of Ecclesiastes there is but one possible ending 
other than that of surrender to pessimism. “This is 
the end of the matter; all hath been heard: Fear God 
and keep His commandments; for this is the whole 
duty of man. For God will bring every work into 
judgment, with every hidden thing, whether it be good 
or whether it be eviJ.”” One may look at the writer 
of “The Imitation of Christ” in the fifteenth century 
and hear the echo of the words of the Preacher, “‘All 
is vanity and vexation of spirit, save loving God and 
Him alone.” 

Where there are two possible interpretations of 
life, one the optimistic, hopeful, and answering our 
demand for a reason, the other pessimistic, despair- 
ing, and seemingly without rhyme or reason, would it 
not seem the part of a sicklied nature to deliberately 
choose the latter unless driven thereto by demonstra- 
tion of its inescapability? Granting that by faith 
man has overcome and continues to overcome, is it 
not the part of wisdom and intelligence to make the 
act of faith, unless it be proved that faith no longer 
has any foundation? 

To Mr. Krutch pessimism seems inescapable, 
and granting his premise that physical science is our 
sole guide to Reality, it is hard not to agree with him. 
But his premise is not unshakable, indeed is decidedly 
flabby. The fault is not in his logic but in his assump- 
tion of what is neither proved nor axiomatic. The 
way to faith is open still, indeed, with the present 
trend in physics, more open thanit has been for several 
generations. Some old beliefs have gone. The de- 
tails of the catechisms may no longer be verifiable; 
some of the ologies for which the churches fought to 
the death may no longer appear either true or im- 
portant; but the way to faith is as it has always been, 
only perhaps the more clear since it is seen to be 
quite distinguishable from beliefs. 

_ Once I asked a Catholic university professor, a 
priest of much learning both secular and theological, 
Just what was the minimum of faith required by his 
church. His answer came back instantaneously, “I 
must believe that God is, and that He is a rewarder of 
the good and a punisher of the evil.” It was news 
to me that Catholicism could be summed up in as 
simple a faith as that. Certainly I have found 
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nothing in modern science, or in the pessimism of 
Mr. Krutch, to prevent my uttering my own act of 
faith: ““God is good; He expects me to play my part 
like a man; and the outcome of it all will be such good 
as passeth the power of man’s understanding.” Nay, 
as I see the pessimistic conclusions following Mr. 
Krutch’s method I am the more convinced that their 
very pessimism is a light guiding our feet into the way 
of peace. As I see our man-made values crumbling, 
as I see love lost in sex, as I see prosperity turning to 
dust and ashes, as I see human schemes of life bringing 
men to the conclusion that life is not worth living, 
all at the hands of this keen logician, it seems to me he 
destroys but to make us build on a surer foundation. 
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Not for these things were we made. Not by bread 
alone do we live. The spiritual is not fed on the 
material, nay, not even on the mental. As the flower 
reaches up for the sun so do our souls reach forth for 
they know not what—and never shall they be long 
satisfied with substitutes. 

When we have recovered from the first shock 
of the impact with this man’s thought we may find 
that by the device of reducing everything élse to an 
absurdity he has done true religion an inestimable 
service, and so have become himself an instrument of 
that divine Providence of whose very existence his 
telescopes and microscopes and measuring rods could 
find no trace. 


Why Is the House of God Forsaken?--- II] 


H. 'S. Baker 


The People’s Forum 
AME to order!” shouted the chairman, ad 
bang went the gavel. The mixed au- 


sided, and the People’s Forum was in ses- 
sion. The topic of the evening, handed in by an un- 
known friend of the Forum, had been adopted and 
announced by the committee, and a speaker secured. 
“Why Is the House of God Forsaken?” was the sub- 
ject, and the president of a certain labor organization 
was to be the speaker. Our old friend sits in the rear 
of the hall, pencil in hand, notebook on knee. 

“Why, the hall is just packed!’ he heard a young 
woman whisper to her companion. “That is because, 
though branded as irreligious, they are interested in 
the subject. It hits them particularly at this time 
because the strike is on.” He was a student at the 
school of Social Science; she was his bourgeois friend 
who had come to hear and see for herself. 

The speaker mounted the platform, shook hands 
with the chairman, faced the audience, bowed ac- 
knowledgment to their demonstrative reception, and 
began, ““Mr. Chairman and Fellow Workers.”’ As on 
the two preceding occasions lack of space precludes a 
full report. We have recourse, therefore, to John’s 
notebook where, as before, we shall find the points of 
the speech clearly arranged, crystallized and summed 
up, and here they are: 

First point: The people have forsaken the church 
because the church has first forsaken the people; Jonah- 
like it has deserted the homes and haunts of the 
masses to erect splendid houses of worship in select 
neighborhoods. To these the workers can not go be- 
cause, in the first place, they haven’t the means to 
keep up the pace in clothes, contributions and social 
functions; because, in the second place, they haven’t 
the leisure ; and in the third place, simply because 
they are not wanted. The up-town church is no place 
for working people, and they know it. Down-town 
missions are so many rafts which the church sends 
out to rescue sinking souls, while the ark of safety, 
herself, rides securely at her anchor in the harbor of 
self-righteousness. Missions for workers are but 
wretched makeshifts, sorry substitutes to silence the 
demands and ease the qualms of the church’s con- 
science. Moreover, to the workers missions present 


a standing insult. Tothe student they appear worse 
than useless; for while the self-respecting shun them 
the deadbeats work them. 

Second point: Because in the presence of great 
and important issues the church, as an organized in- 
stitution, has clung to its perch on the fence except 
in war-time, when it screams with the eagle and burns 
incense to the god of war. Quakers are the exception 
that proves the rule. Although not a Quaker, con- 
fesses himself a Socialist; as such can not affiliate 
with any Christian body whatsoever which, whether 
in war-time or peace-time, would incite the nation to 
slaughter human beings and devastate the earth. 
Before the liquor question, the issue between prohibi- 
tion and free rum; before the wages question, the issue 
between starvation wages and the full dinner pail; be- 
fore the poverty question, the great issue of unem- 
ployment—hbefore these and others when has the 
church as a unit been anything else but dumb? The 
atmosphere of the church is mystical, cloud-high, 
and not that of the concrete world; the mission of the 
church is to save men’s souls, and not to minister to 
their bodies; hence her noncommittal attitude and holy 
silence concerning such base considerations as houses, 
clothes, and bread and butter. The house of God isa 
theological club-house where cliques and coteries of 
better-than-thou people, remote from want and 
worry, assemble for spiritual and other purposes. Is 
it strange in the light of this point that those who are 
bearing the strain of the struggle for existence and 
carrying the world on their shoulders, the great work- 
ing class, should forsake such an institution? 

Third point: Contends more strongly that the 
church is a leech-like parasitic attachment to the 
community, an incubus on the back of the body 
politic, an encumbrance to society. That it is a 
scheme marvelously conducted and arranged, but for 
the sole purpose of graft. That it extends its suckers 
wherever graft is possible, but renders for value re- 
ceived nothing but worthless creeds, rites, and cere- 
monies, and still more worthless passports to heaven. 
That it values its ministers, trained or untrained, not 
for morality, or spirituality, good Samaritanship, or 
even pulpit eloquence, but for their ability to raise 
funds and corral members. That many of its ministers 
have come to think, and naturally, that the church 
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is an institution set up and operated for the express 
purpose’ of providing them with a job and salary. 
But the workers as a class have gotten their eyes open 
and are on to the graft racket. In consequence they 
not only withhold from the church their attendance 
upon its services, but their pennies also, leaving it to 
sink or swim as the rich and the unsophisticated may 
determine. 

Fourth point: Comes to the major reason, the 
core of the question. The worker hates the church 
because, though ostensibly non-committal, it is known 
by him to be the servant of the capitalist, the bene- 
ficiary of plutocracy. The church is the bulwark of 
capitalism. Digresses to explain that labor and 
capital are factors indispensable to one another in the 
production of wealth, being the two oars that row 
the boat; that between these impersonal factors there 
ean be no conflict, but that between the laborer who 
commands only his labor power, and the capitalist 
who owns and controls the flow of capital, conflict is 
inevitable; for both strain to possess the lion’s share 
of the product, in the one case as wages, in the other 
as dividends. _Prophesies that when these interests 
are united, when capitalists are laborers, and laborers 
capitalists, when co-operation replaces competition, 
when class warfare is ended, when the church rears 
its spires in the sunlight as temples dedicated to divine 
labor, then, and not till then, will the people throng 
its courts to worship the God of Love and Justice. 
Proves the present attitude of the church by its treat- 
ment of those ministers who have the rashness to 
espouse the cause of labor. 

Fifth point: The church is forsaken because it is 
no longer Christian. Asserts that churchianity is 
not Christianity, and that the Christ of the church is 
not the Christ of history. The religion of Christianity 
as taught by Jesus is love and peace; the religion of 
Churchianity as professed by Capitalism is selfishness 
and strife. To prove that the church is non-Christian 
one needs only to point out that it flourishes in a 
capitalist system, where to apply the Christian law 
of love is to end in economic suicide. The workers 
are not mocked, for while they instinctively respond 
to Christianity, they as instinctively reject the sham 
of the church. Closes with an eloquent apostrophe 
to the Carpenter of Nazareth, the workingman’s 
friend, and a prophetic picture of the Kingdom of 
God on earth, when Man shall be the subject, Love 
the law, and Co-operation the method. 

The applause was prolonged and loud. The 
chairman called for a rising vote of thanks, saying 
that it might also be given as an expression of agree- 
ment with the speaker. The response was instantan- 
eous, unanimous, and not to be mistaken. 

John slipped quietly out of the hall, went home, 
and sat a long time at his desk pondering his three 
sets of notes. 


Conclusion 
Sunday again! a mild and beautiful one, too, 
with a Sabbath feel in the air. The bells are ringing, 
and here and there knots of pedestrians run the gaunt- 
let of automobiles on their way to church. John, 
a trifle late, but there nevertheless, enters with de 
corum, walks straight down the aisle to his father’s 


pew, stops, steps in, sits down, and meets the surprise 
on their faces with a smile. 

Now it was John’s constant practise to dine with 
his parents and sister on Sunday. Consequently, 
service being ended, the four turned their steps toward 
the brown-stone front, walking briskly along the 
deserted streets—father and daughter, mother and 
son. Deserted, did we say? Hardly correct, for the 
surf-like roar and swish of road machines was con- 
tinuous, the flashing, flowing stream-of them inces- 
sant. It is to be noted that somehow father seems 
taller than last Sunday, while mother steps out right 
proudly. 

The dining-room of the brown-stone front wears 
the same aspect, but breathes a different atmosphere. 
They sit in their accustomed places, father carves and 
serves bountifully, forgetting nothing, and all par- 
take with excellent appetites of the regular Sunday 
turkey. Tactfully, nothing is said about John’s at- 
tending church, though a strong undercurrent of 
interest is setting that way. The talk runs on generali- 
ties until John takes the initiative and opens the im- 
portant subject himself. 

“Good boy to-day, dad? . Hope you weren’t 
scandalized at my unexpected appearance. To be 
there reminded me of those Sundays when an hour 
and a half in that pew was prison. This morning, 
however, I didn’t feel at all locked up, for I was there 
voluntarily, and, being there, enjoyed the service.” 
The explosion over, he paused, raised his coffee cup, 
looked at his sister over the top of it, drank, set it 
down again, and went on, the three listening, as they 
always listened when John waxed eloquent. ‘You 
see, dad, after our conversation last Sunday I de- 
termined to find an answer to your question, Why is 
the house of God forsaken? Well, I put it up to the 
Ministers’ Meeting, then to the Club, and finally to 
the People’s Forum. And, Sir, instead of one answer 
I found a legion, all more or less rational, but each 
effective in its way. I found, also, dad, after think- 
ing it over,” his voice shook a little, ‘‘that the prob- 
lem of church attendance can only be solved, so far, 
at least, as I myself am concerned, by my own per- 
sonal attitude and example. I have, therefore, re- 
solved not only to attend church, our church, dad, 
but to join it, and to the best of my ability to sup- 
port it. Perhaps, with the additional strength that 
I can summon, I may be able to influence the church 
to step down boldly into the arena and face the issues 
in Christlike fashion. I have been made to see,” tak- 
ing them all in, “that the church is the sole custodian 
of the gospel of the Kingdom of God; that it is the 
power-house to moral conduct; that it is the spiritual 
coach to Christian living, by all odds the best kind of 
living; that it is the nation’s conscience which for the 
nation’s good must not be suffered either to die out, 
or to smoulder; and that, though sadly recreant to 
its mission, it looms on the horizon as the only savior 
of civilization now in sight!” 

A pause, then father said, “God bless you, my 
son,” his voice echoing the emotion in John’s; while 
mother lifted up her voice and praised the Lord, 
weeping tears of joy. And sister said, “I’m with 
you, heart and soul,’’ her eyes sparking. ‘‘Here’s my 
pledge!’ and they clasped hands. 
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The Christ of Yesterday and the Jesus of To-day 


Lambert J. Case* 


Being now justified by his blood shall-we be saved 
from the wrath of God through him.—Rom. 5: 9. 

I came that they may have life and have it abun- 
dantly.—John 10 : 10. 


“4 e question would no doubt startle many people 
sy A S| fora moment. One usually thinks of Jesus 
FAO} Christ, or Jesus the Christ, as one person— 
one being. But on second thought we may see that 
there are many reasons why we might consider him 
as being two distinct personalities. 

Of course there are some people to-day who even 
question the fact of Jesus having lived at all—except. 
in the ideals and imagination of men. To them he is 
merely the mythical hero of an old legend or a beau- 
tiful picture of what the perfect man should be. Their 
arguments fall down before the proofs of our greatest 
scholars, however, and to most of us Jesus of Nazareth 
has passed down through the centuries as the most 
outstanding character of history, and has been the 
most influential character the world has ever known. 
The whole of our living rests upon the ideals and 
principles which have come down from his teachings. 
The Christian religion to-day as well as yesterday 
would lose its very foundation if its founder were 
proved to be only an ideal. 

But even after we have assured ourselves that 
Jesus Christ actually lived at one time we are bewil- 
dered by the many different accounts of his life and 
teachings. The Christ of Paul does not appear to be 
the Jesus of the Gospels. And the Jesus of Mark 
seems quite a different character from the Logos of 
John. If we were to compare the Christ of the early 
church with that of the Roman Catholic Church dur- 
ing the Middle Ages or the Christ of the Protestant 
Reformation, we would find still other figures. To- 
day, the Jesus Christ of fundamentalism and modern- 
ism seems to differ so much that there remains little 
unity in his character. 

Yesterday the world worshiped the Christ—to- 
day the world marvels at the heroic life of Jesus and 
would apply his teachings to life. Yesterday his 
death was our salvation—to-day his living presence 
makes our life more abundant. Shall we compare 
the Christ of yesterday with the Jesus of to-day? 

For centuries the greatest question which in- 
terested the church was the relation of Christ to God. 
Difficulties arose even during the life of Jesus as to 
who he was—whether he was the political Messiah 
expected by the Zealots or the Heavenly Messiah 
promised by the later prophets. After his death the 
disciples were at first disappointed at his failure, but 
through some sort of assurance they realized that his 
death had been a great victory. Paul went forth with 
his new revelation of the Christ,and soon the Roman 
world was teeming with the stories of this new Savior. 
The gospels, one after the other, were written; John 
gave his philosophy of the Logos, and the figure of 
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Jesus became enveloped in a mantle of mysticism and 
philosophy. 

Perhaps we may understand this process better 
if we consider how another great religious character 
underwent this same transformation. It is quite well 
known that the founder of Buddhism repudiated all 
ontological conceptions, and declined to envelope his 
ethical teachings in any metaphysical web. He would 
answer none of the catch-questions of contemporary 
sophists, and refused to affirm either that the world 
was eternal or that it had origin in time, that it was 
infinite in extension or bounded by space. He him- 
self died the death of a man, and passed away leaving 
no trace behind. Some three centuries or more, 
however, after Buddha’s death a new type of Buddhism 
began to rise into view. The person of the Buddha 
was interpreted as a manifestation of the Infinite 
and Eternal, the Self-existent and the Absolute. 
Here was one who revealed himself from age to age, 
to meet the manifold needs of the ignorant and err- 
ing, who made himself known as the Father of all 
creatures, the Healer of their sickness and sins. The 
first Buddhist books which came into the hands of 
Western scholars teemed with such wonders that it 
was natural to view him as a God. Marvels at- 
tended his birth, when the world was full of light, 
and the shining devas in the heavens above waved 
their robes and sang their songs of praise. Then the 
blind saw and the dumb spoke, the deaf heard, the 
lame -walked, and the fires in the hells were put out. 
Many of the same miracles that are found in the life 
of Jesus.are found in his life as well. : 

When the first missionaries went into the pagan 
world they must meet such stories as these which 
surrounded the lives of all the mystery gods of that 
day. A simple account of the life of their Master 
would not have made any impression on a world 
steeped in miracles and mystery. It is then that the 
historical figure of Jesus is lost and Christ the Light, 
the Logos, the Savior, the Lord, the Son of God, is 
made manifest. 

How were they to explain his relation to God in 
such a way that he would stand out—superior to 
Mithras, Isis, Cybele and the Roman gods? The 
writers of the first Gospels tell of a miraculous birth, 
how his birth was foretold by the prophets of the 
Old Testament, how a brilliant star lighted the way 
of the Wise Men and the shepherds to Bethlehem. 
He is born of a virgin. To carry it still farther (in 
later years) we hear of the immaculate conception of 
Mary. Other writers do not consider him as divine 
until after the incarnation at the baptism, when the 
heavens opened and God proclaimed His Son to the 
world. Paul would have us believe that Christ 
existed before the world—that he took on human 
form and came to the earth, and later went back to 
sit on the right hand of the Father. John thinks 
only of the “word” and how it was made manifest. 
The great problem in the early church was whether 
Christ was God made man or man made God, whether 
he was of the same substance as the Father, and what 
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relation he was also to human life. The question of 
his will, his function as a God-head, and a part of the 
Trinity, made the whole matter even more bewilder- 
ing. Between the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Creed of the Council of Nicea there is an interval of 
nearly three centuries, and the same transformation 
took place in those three centuries that took place in 
the change of Buddhism. 

Next in order—in what part of the life of Jesus 
was the church of yesterday most interested? First 
they were interested in his miracles and second in 
his teachings. All the early stories of his life are built 
about certain outstanding miracles, and his teachings 
were secondary. Even the stories which were taught 
children were those of Jesus feeding the thousands, 
Jesus walking on the water, and Jesus turning the 
water into wine, instead of his teachings of love, joy, 
and service. 

But interest in the life of Christ was overshadowed 
by interest in his death and resurrection. And it 
was not so much the death of the man as the death 
of the Savior and what it meant to future mankind. 
While the incarnation has probably been the most 
important question surrounding the Christ of yes- 
terday, the atonement was the most hopeful and 
satisfying question. There is no question in the fact 
itselfi—Jesus did sacrifice his life for the cause of 
humanity, the greatest sacrifice the world has ever 
known, and it was only natural that a people ter- 
rified by the thoughts of original sin and the conse- 
quence thereof should seek some way of escape. The 
most natural channel was in the saving grace of 
Christ. But it was not so much his death as his 
resurrection that interested his followers. Even in 
Paul’s day the people were looking for Christ’s 
return and expected it to take place very soon. His 
triumph over death and sin meant salvation from 
death and sin to the world; they waited hopefully 
and patiently for that day. Paul makes the accept- 
ance of Christ as Savior the way of salvation, and 
adds to it the forms of baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per. From then up to the present day this type of 
salvation has been of great comfort to millions of 
souls. 

So we find the church of yesterday interested in 
the relation of Christ to God, in his life of miracles, 
his death, his resurrection—his incarnation and his 
atonement. 

But how does the Jesus of to-day differ from the 
Christ of yesterday? The Jesus of to-day is the Jesus 
we see through the faith and experience of two thou- 
sand years. We have looked behind the mystical 
and the miraculous stories of the early church and 
found the true historical character. It is true many 
people to-day still believe in the Christ of yesterday, 
but the trend is now toward a more human and un- 
derstandable Jesus. 

Are we to-day interested in Jesus’ relation to God. 
We most certainly are, for in that relationship we 
find man’s to God. We do not, however, think of 
Jesus’ having a miraculous birth any more than we 
think of man’s birth being miraculous. Nor do we 
think of the spirit of God descending upon him at any 
certain time. We feel that the spirit of God is in all 
men at all times, but in some it is portrayed more than 
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it is in others. It was probably at the baptism that 
Jesus realized the great need of the world and his 
qualifications for meeting that need. His teachings 
of a kind heavenly Father bring all men closer to 
God, and his parables of the Prodigal Son and the 
Lost Sheep show God’s relationship to man. 

We are interested in the miracles only in so far 
as they bring out more clearly some of Jesus’ teach- 
ings. We realize that many of them never took place 
and that those which did take place have been greatly 
exaggerated... Jesus seemed to havé’a greater knowl- 
edge of human ability and natural phenomena than 
the other leaders of his day, there must have been 
something in him—something which warranted his 
followers dying for him. It is not the miracles which 
stand out in his life to-day, but the life itself, the 
heroic life of a man who gave up everything for the 
sake of an ideal. He had to choose between two 
sets of actions: the one meant hardship, sorrow, and 
death; the other meant home, friends, and life—and 
he chose the former. No matter how the story of 
his life has been turned, twisted, and enveloped, the 
real character of the man shines forth as no. figure 
in history has been revealed. The great personality 
of a man whose influence has passed the test of cen- 
turies and still calls out to mankind with an appeal 
that no one can withstand, can not be hidden behind 
the assertions and mystical coverings of the early 
followers. The living presence of Christ has taken 
the place of the incarnate Christ in the religion of 
to-day. We are more interested in his life than in 
his death. 

But we too are interested in his death. Every 
man must die and every man is interested in this 
greatest mystery of life. We are told that Jesus saved 
mankind from suffering, sin, and death. We look 
upon death in quite a different way from the fear of 
death in Jesus’ day. To the Jews death meant that 
the soul went down into a dark and dismal under- 
ground life. On the Day of Jehovah the souls of the 
dead would rise from their graves and enter the new 
city. In the resurrection Jesus triumphed over 
death, and although we do not know exactly what 
happened at that time we know that in some way or 
other he made his followers realize that he was still 
living and they would live too. Ideas of death have 
changed with the varying religious beliefs, but the 
question of immortality still prevails. To-day the 
experience of Jesus means just as much to us in our 
hope of a future life. 

Just as the most important question of yesterday 
was the relation of Jesus to God—the most important 
one to-day is his relation to man. We are interested 
in his relation to God, in his historical life, in his 
triumph over death, but we want to know if his type 
of living will work to-day. Will the Golden Rule, the 
Sermon on the Mount, and his teachings of brother- 
hood and service have the same effect in the twentieth 
century that they did in the first? We must of 
course realize that there have been many changes 
in custom and convention since that day, also that 
i esus was an oriental character and lived in the far 

ast. 

Still the main principles of his teachings will 
apply to our world as well as his. They have been 
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tried again and again during the passing years and 
always to an advantage. We have his life as an ex- 
ample to follow, but no one has ever come near to 
that goal as yet. To-day we are interested in his 
life and teachings as applied to the life of to-day. 

The Christ of yesterday and the Jesus of to-day. 
Is it any wonder that he may be thought of as two 
characters? Yesterday we studied about Jesus and 
to-day we study Jesus himself. Yesterday we were 
interested in his substanee—to-day we are inter- 


ested in values, physiological, psychological, in a 
personality. 

Which means the most to you—a theological 
Christ or a historical Jesus? Take your choice—but 
in that choice select the influence that will be ‘effec- 
tive in your life, that will make you a better man 
or woman. If the metaphysical appeals to you, 
delve in the “‘substance” and “salvation” of Christ, 
but if you are a rational being, believe in Jesus of 
Nazareth, in his message, and act accordingly. 


The Sea that Was Only a Lake 


F. C. Hoggarth 


BM RAVEL is a fine corrector of perspective. A 

| man who has never traveled beyond his own 
neighborhood is sure to be wrong in many of 
his judgments. One needs to get abroad and 
lift one’s eyes in far off places, rightly to judge the 
things that are near. 

There is an interesting correction of perspective 
in one of the Gospels. The Jews had a saying that 
Jehovah had created seven seas, but the Sea of Galilee 
was His delight. It was the focus of the whole province. 
Its industry, its population, its cities, crowded round 
the great blue sea. “The Sea of Galilee,” says G. A. 
Smith, ‘‘was at once food, drink and air, a rest to the 
eye, coolness in the heat, an escape from the crowd 
and a facility of travel very welcome in so exhausting 
a climate.” In the spring, with its hillsides bright with 
myriads of anemones and its waters covered with 
myriads of sails, it must have been a scene of sur- 
passing beauty. 

The fisheries brought thousands of families to 
its shores, and on them depended many trades. 
There was a big fish-curing industry, an art which 
had spread its fame through the Roman world, and 
boat-building, tanning, dyeing, and fruit growing 
were all important and prosperous occupations. 
Cities like Tiberias, Capernaum, Magdala, Gadara 
and Bethsaida, all depended upon that sea. 

The Jews probably never thought of calling it 
anything but the Sea of Galilee. They had grown up 
with this name, that enshrined their pride in this so 
fertile and lovely expanse of waters. 

Yet that sea was only thirteen miles long, not 
quite the length of Windermere in the lake country 
of England. Luke in his Gospel quietly yet signifi- 
cantly changes the name. To him it is the “lake” 
of Galilee. 

A Gentile physician, Luke was free from Jewish 
exclusiveness. He omitted not a few things from his 
gospel that were merely of Jewish interest. He moved 
in a big world. He knew the Mediterranean and found 
it impossible to call the waters of Galilee anything 
but a lake! 

The change is an interesting peep into his charac- 
ter—a small yet unmistakable sign of a traveled mind. 
One wonders how Jews would regard that alteration. 
Around things of that sort wild controversies can 
rage. There is enough in that for a libel charge or 
even for a heresy hunt. It must have seemed an 
amazingly audacious and even irreverent thing to 
call this sea of Jehovah’s delight a lake! Men seldom 


take kindly to the discovery that their supposed seas 
are only lakes or even pools! The truer perspective, 
though salutary, is not pleasant to the eyes of pride. 
The Jew found it particularly distasteful. That sort 
of delusion was his besetting snare, and he detested 
such would-be correctors of perspective as Luke and 
Paul. He defiantly held on to the faith that Judaism 
was the sea—Jehovah’s incomparable delight. And 
when the sea was offered in Christianity he mistook 
it fora lake. The doom of his exclusive pride was to 
be left stranded beside his lake—a religion enclosed 
by racial shores. 

Christianity has been much affected by the 
same delusion. To mistake lakes for seas, or islands 
for continents, is a besetting sin of all sects. 

When Columbus abandoned his voyage on the 
coast of Cuba, he made his officers and men sign an 
affirmation that Cuba was a continent, the beginning 
or the end of India! Yet a ship’s boy from the mast- 
head might have looked over the islands to the south 
and seen the open sea beyond. Had Columbus sailed 
on a little longer he would have passed round the ex- 
tremity of Cuba and discovered that his supposed 
continent was but an island after all. 

From one cause or another, that is the sort of 
mistake men are forever making in matters of truth 
and of faith. It started early in the Christian Church. 
There were naturally differences of temperament and 
of viewpoint, differences of emphasis and of accent. 
Paul, Apollos and Peter each mediated truth colored 
by his own personality, for truth like grace is many 
colored, and what we take of it depends on tempera- 
ment, heritage, education and much else. Pau! was 
too spacious and daring to be appreciated by all. 
And people are sometimes difficult to please! 

The folly begins when men become partisans, 
boasting themselves and despising others. ‘“We divide 
the bread of truth among us,” says one, “but no sooner 
do we get our slice or our few crumbs than we imagine 
we have the whole loaf.” Of that spirit have come 
endless troubles for the church. Paul himself had to 
rebuke such a partisan and impoverishing spirit. 
Christianity is a bigger thing than any one man or 
one church can express. 

Yet men continue to allow even their loyalties 
to improverish them. The names we bear tend to 
become our jailers. We are of Paul or Apollos or 
Peter, Romanists or Protestants, Quakers or Metho- 
dists, Plymouth Brethren or Presbyterians, Evan- 
gelicals or Modernists or Fundamentalists. Most of 
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us have got some crumbs of truth, but why imagine 
we have the loaf? Why become arrogant and boast- 
ful and even intolerant about it? Why talk as though 
our lake was a sea? Why underline that name as 
some do whenever they use the word Catholic? Is it 
quite certain that our particular form of faith is the 
sea of God’s delight? The Jew was certain concern- 
ing Galilee’s thirteen miles of water, but he was 
wrong. Some would even suggest that their church 
is the only sea there is—the others being merely a 
mirage! They identify Christianity with their sect. 
True Christian humility would be less boastful of our 
lakes and pools and more appreciative of other ex- 
panses of water. 

For have we not all something to learn as well as 
to teach? Every church has some treasured deposit 
of faith, some truth held in trust for all the rest, Paul 
or Apollos or Peter, Wesley or Calvin or George Fox. 
All are ours. 

The Quakers have a sacrament of Silence. There 
has been an impression in some quarters that speech 
was the one essential of prayer and of worship. One 
has been in prayer meetings where people were urged 
not to waste time in silence. It was assumed that 
nothing happened unless somebody talked! ‘Don’t 
wait, brethren,’ was the frequent exhortation to 
hesitant prayer leaders. 

Yet great things may happen in stillness. Most 
precious gifts and revealings can come that way. 
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“When the souls of many sitting in silence are being 
oriented together the effect of the communion may be 
felt,” says J. W. Graham. “The souls are in chorus 
if the voices are not. Each spirit collects itself... 
gathering the disturbed consciousness to one point, 
inwards to the trysting place with the Eternal. Re- 
valuation takes place. ... We make contact each 
for himself with the Real and the Eternal, and thereby 
gain strength over temptation and sin. .. . This is 
what Friends call a living Silence.” ns 

That is but a part, though often a forgotten part, 
of the truth of worship. The Quakers have gained 
much through silence, they have lost much by their 
veto on art and music, on ritual and sacrament in 
worship. Perhaps the human mind has capacity for 
only one idea at a time! Every church has its own 
impoverishing omissions. The emphasis on some 
part of truth almost inevitably leads to the neglect 
of some other part of truth. Churches that emphasize 
the sacramental may lose sight of the prophetic side 
of religion. The altar may hide the pulpit. The 
bishop may oust the prophet. And what we thought 
was the sea of religious truth may after all prove to be 
alake. We do well, therefore, to be humble, recogniz- 
ing our limited visions of the truth, sure that others 
have seen what we have missed. Thus should we 
come to truer understanding and appreciation—to 
wider charity and unity. Let us at least shun the 
proud folly of calling our lakes seas. 


Study Conference on the Churches and World Peace 


FIRST DAY 
Herbert E. Benton 

In December, 1925, representatives of many churches met in 
Washington to study the problem of War and Peace and the 
proper relation of the churches thereto. 

The results of the earnest deliberations of that conference 
were so far reaching that the Continuation Committee decided 
the time had come to summon the churches for a second time to 
consider the same vital issue, especially in view of the progress 
that has been made during the three years. In consequence we 
are met in Columbus, Ohio, something about 100 in number, 
representing some twenty denominations. 

Among the leaders I note Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, Dr. Fred- 
erick Lynch, J. Nevin Sayre, Frederick J. Libby, Dean Charles 
N. Lathrop, Dr. Edmund D. Soper, Kirby Page, Alva W. Taylor, 
Judge Florence Allen, Mrs. Josephine Emrich. The Universalist 
representatives are the Rev. Robert Cummins, the Rev. Tracy 
Pullman and the writer. Dr. Adams is expected but has not 
yet arrived. 

The pledge of the nations to “renounce war as an instrument 
of national policy’’ and to resort to “none but pacific means”’ 
to settle disputes demands a new orientation of our mental at- 
titudes and programs. 

As stated in the “‘Foreword”’ of the syllabus prepared for 
this Conference, when the Pact shall have been approved by all 
the nations “‘the obligation to use only the procedures of peace 
will have become a basic principle of international law and should 
become the fundamental postulate of all national policies.” 

Dr. Gulick at a preliminary meeting held this afternoon 
set before the conference five objectives: 

1. To carefully consider the provisions and implications of 
the Peace Pact. 

2. To discuss the most important of the present interna- 
tional problems and a representation to the churches of an ap- 
propriate attitude thereto. 


3. To ask what are the “next steps” to be taken to secure 
a “‘warless world.” 

4, To form a program of educational methods and technique. 

5. To arouse the churches to a vivid appreciation of the 
obligations that rest upon them and the opportunities that con- 
front. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Frederick Lynch there was added: 

6. To urge the churches in this United States to take a 
strong and significant forward step to secure the absolute aboli- 
tion of war. 

In this connection Dr. Lynch declared that by the terms of 
the Peace Pact the churches seem to be entirely released from 
any obligation to support the Government in the prosecution of 
war. The nation has renounced war; it has pledged itself to 
employ none but peaceable means to settle disputes. Ipso facto 
war becomes a crime and Christian churches may not be called 
upon to validate a crime! He further said that Dr. Norwood in 
England has made that same claim for the churches of England, 
and in an English magazine, Good Will, Sir Arthur Ponsonby, 
although not a churchman, has challenged the churches to 
divorce themselves entirely from the war system, declaring, “By 
the peace pact war is put in the same category with slavery.”’ 

At the plenary session of the Conference this evening Dr. 
Gulick remarked that he has been secretary of the Commission 
on International Justice and Good Will of the Federal Council 
of Churches for nine years. When he entered upon the work the 
Quakers were the only church having a peace program. Now 
thirty-six denominations have peace committees, functioning 
more or less actively; moreover, fifty-six cities interdenomina- 
tionally are dealing with this same problem. This is a significant 
indication of the tremendous development, in nine short years, 
of the concern felt by church people in this vital matter. 

Dr. Soper, president of Ohio Wesleyan University, was the 
speaker of the evening. He pointed out the obvious fact that 
there is often little consistency in the teaching between home 
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and pulpit and Sunday school relative to the interrelationship of 
nations. The Committee on Uniform Lessons in the Sunday 
School investigated those that had been offered for a series of 
years and discovered that the majority of those from the Old 
Testament, having any bearing on the question, actually en- 
couraged, advocated and glorified war. 

(Have we not here one prolific source of the militaristic 
mind-set of many church people?) 

Dr. Soper reminded us that there is very much of the war 
spirit pervading the pages of the Old Testament, so much indeed 
—as the story goes—that when a translator first put the Bible 
into the Gallic language he omitted the books of Samuel and 
Kings on the ground that these were full of war and the Gauls 
had sufficient of that already. 

We were challenged by the claim of the speaker that many 
church people are not yet converted to the peace idea. He de- 
clared that here much intensive work must be done. 


SECOND DAY 
Tracy M. Pullman 


All was not peace at the Study Conference of the Churches 
and World Peace when it came to the matter of final resolutions 
and to the adopting of positive statements on the various issues 
that came before the conference. What clashes there were, 
however, were matters of deep conviction and arose out of earnest 
effort to find a sane and reasonable way out of the difficulties 
that confront world relations. 

It was not possible to be in four or five places at once and so 
it was necessary to choose between the items of a program that 
throughout was challenging, well arranged, and to the point. 
Seldom is a conference so well planned out and so well carried out 
as this one. Everything was done on time and in order. The 
sustained interest of the conference was due in no small measure 
to this feature. 

On Thursday afternoon, among many available features, I 
chose a conference conduczed by Frederick J. Libby of the 
National Council for Prevention of War. This proved to be an 
informal discussion of some forty or fifty members with Mr. 
Libby. The subject matter was divided under six headings, 
each sufficient to take up far more than the three and a half 
hours at our disposal. This was not a conference of men and 
women who came to listen. There were no set speeches. It 
was a conference of men and women who came to talk over 
matters very close to their hearts. And the tongue of every 
member was burdened with his thoughts. 

The subjects as taken up in order were as follows: First, 
the Capper, Porter and Burton resolutions relative to the export 
of munitions to nations that violate the Pact of Paris. Second, 
a discussion of the entire subjects of Disarmament and Security. 
Third, the National Defense Act and the R. O. T. C. Fourth, 
Domestic Policies Affecting International Relations, primarily 
the subjects of Immigration and Naturalization. Fifth, a dis- 
cussion of Non-Violent Measures of Security and Defense. 

It is impossible to report in detail the discussion on these 
issues. Both the Capper and Porter resolutions were found to 
hinge upon the difficult if not impossible problem of determining 
the aggressor nation. Both leave that responsibility with the 
President. Sentiment seemed to swing strongly to the Burton 
resolution providing that whenever the President decides that 
a state of war exists it shall be unlawful to export arms to either 
nation. A resolution was passed embodying this sentiment. 

The conference found itself swamped on disarmament and 
security. At the end of the allotted forty minutes the discussion 
was only getting deeper. It had been emphasized forcefully 
that national security meant freedom from war and not merely 
freedom from attack. Under the discussion of national security 
and the aggressor nation the question came up of who is to decide 
the point under the Kellogg treaty. It was brought out that it 
is,the responsibility of the League of Nations to decide these 
matters for its members, but that as far as the Peace Pact is con- 
cerned there is no such provision other than an appeal to public 


opinion. This was seen to throw a responsibility upon the 
churches to mold public sentiment solidly behind the treaty. 
But at the end of forty minutes the conference was getting no- 
where on the subjects of the freedom of the seas, naval parity 
with Great Britain, obstacles to a reduction in armaments, etc. 
The matter was referred to a special committee. 

If one subject above all others aroused the interest and 
enthusiasm of the members of the conference, it was the National 
Defense Act and the R. O. T. C. The Treaty of Versailles was 
guoted as forbidding Germany to have an R. O. T. C. because 
of the danger of cultivating militarism. On this matter the 
conference was unanimous and unqualifying in its opposition. 
A series of definite resolutions was prepared for presentation at 
the evening plenary session. 

The discussion on Domestic Policies Affecting International 
Relations brought out further interesting facts. Among them, 
that the quota law applied to the Japanese admits at best only 
350 Japanese per year. But a warning came from a California 
delegate to the effect that Western fruit growers have guaranteed 
to keep quiet as long as the law stands as it is, but at the first 
effort to revise it they will begin again, the anti-Japanese agita- 
tion that.so stirred things up a few years ago. Under the head- 
ing of naturalization it was deplored that the supreme test made 
again and again of the eligibility of foreign candidates was their 
willingness to bear arms in time of war. Many instances were 
brought forward to show how naturalization had been refused 
on this one basis, the famous case of Mme. Schwimmer being 
mentioned. 

Hearty approval was given to Kirby Page’s motion for a 
Peace Department in the Government. 

The conference commended the good will projects of the 
churches, and especially welcomed the next proposed project, 
the sending of friendship treasure chests to the Philippines. 

The conference moved to concentrate the peace emphasis 
of the churches on Armistice Sunday. 

At the plenary session in the evening the various study 
groups recommended to the Conference as a whole the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Group 4, under the leadership of Dr. A. C. Goddard, pre- 
sented a single resolution to this effect: War is declared a sin and 
a crime and the church is dedicated to its abolition. The church 
will not support or bless another war. It refuses to take part 
in war. It demands that army chaplains be independent of the 
war system. It requests that there be no armed defense of mis- 
sionaries. 

It was to be expected that such a resolution would call forth 
considerable discussion. It did. A Southern Bishop arose im- 
mediately to question whether all war was sin. Some one ob- 
jected to the theological implications of the word “‘sin.’? The 
point was made, however, that the term ‘‘war’’ was used here 
in a specific sense, namely, as a means of settling international 
disputes, and as such, the terms used applied adequately. In 
the end the resolution was adopted as read. 

Group B, under F. J. Libby, presented the following reso- 
lutions: 1. Urging careful study of the Capper, Porter and Bur- 
ton resolutions that the church may be prepared to give adequate 
and intelligent support when the time comes for action. 2. That 
an effort be made to free education from military influence and 
to foster peace education. Opposing the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps and the use of the C. M. T. C. cancellation 
stamp on letters. 3. Urging the restoration of citizenship to 
those deprived thereof during the war for conscientious reasons. 
4. Urging the repeal of the exclusion act and the applying of 
the quota system to Orientals. 5. Commending the church for 
its good will projects. 6. Recommending that the churches co- 
operate in the spiritual observance of Armistice Sunday. 

Due to the efforts of Dr. Benton a special resolution was 
added to this report. The tendency toward any form of naval 
competition between the United States and Great Britain was 
deplored, and President Hoover was urged to call an interna- 
tional conference to straighten out the misunderstandings be- 
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tween these two ‘nations. This resolution was unanimously 
carried and the entire report was adopted. 

Group C, under Kirby Page, reported resolutions: 1. In- 
dicating and deploring the extent of American imperialism. 
2. Condemning any form of intervention and urging that all 
international disputes in this hemisphere be referred to the Pan- 
American Conference. 3. To the effect that foreign investors 
must be willing to assume the risks as well as to obey the laws of 
the countries in which they are involved. 4. Urging a new 
definition of the Monroe Doctrine. Also that its administra- 
tion be entrusted to the Pan-American Union. 5. Recognizing 
that the Philippine Islands mark the spot at which the United 
States is most deeply enmeshed in the system of control over an 
unwilling people, and urging that a test of our relation with the 
Philippines be made along one of four lines. (1) The Philippines 
to decide the question of independence for themselves, the United 
States pledged to abide by the decision. (2) The granting of a 
treaty giving to the Philippines international status, and apply- 
ing the principle of the Pact of Paris. (3) A treaty granting in- 
dependence but continuing certain existing arrangements recog- 
nized by both sides as valuable and essential to the continued 
vitality of the islands. (4) A treaty granting independence but 
offering continued assistance in matters of education, sanitation, 
ete. 6. For a revision of the tariffs on the basis of consideration 
for all concerned. 7. Advocating willingness to reconsider the 
question of international debts. 8. Calling the attention of the 
churches to the rapid spread of United States control over the 
rest of the world and urging them to study the situation with 
reference to possible dangers. 

The report of Group C was unanimously adopted after some 
discussion. 

Group D, under Alva W. Taylor, submitted resolutions: 1. 
Endorsing our co-operation with the League of Nations and urg- 
ing recognition that our eventual membership in the League is 
inevitable. 2. Endorsing the renewed movement toward our 
membership in the World Court, no special priviieges to be 
claimed. 3. Welcoming the new treaties proposed with Pan- 
American countries and urging that they be signed and ratified. 
4. Endorsing the treaty of St. Germain, particularly the matters 
pertaining to ammunition, poison gases, obscene literature and 
the liquor traffic in Africa. 

The resolutions of Group D were adopted. 

* * * 


OUR ALABAMA CHURCHES NEED HELP 


All our Alabama churches except Camp Hill are in the flood 
areas. Although there is no communication with South Ala- 
bama except by airplane, an anxious following of the radio news 
reveals no deaths among our people, but it is certain that many 
have lost their homes. 

Our people in Alabama are for the most part cotton farmers, 
For three years now the cotton crop has been a failure. It seems 
as though this latest disaster would be a fatal blow for the farmer, 
rendering it impossible for him to climb out of the debt that 
has become worse each year. The meager crops have been un- 
able to clear him with the bank or gin company that furnished 
him with family provisions against the time of harvest. These 
continued rains have broken down the field terraces, washed 
and leached the land. The soil has been so soft that no cotton 
seed is in the ground. What work has been done in preparation 
of the soil must be done over. Unable to put away last year 
corn enough for family and mules, and this year all early crops 
spoiled, and the prospects of a cotton crop not large enough to 
pay for seed and fertilizer, our people are worrying about how to 
feed the babies, and the prospect of having anything for the 
church except loyalty is slim. It would be a wonderfully Chris- 
tian thing for churches more favorably placed economically to 
extend a helping hand at this time by making a contribution to 
the Alabama Universalist Convention, Box 285, Camp Hill, in 
order that these brave little rural churches may continue to 
have a service each month. 

On March 17 the church school at Camp Hill raised $53 


and sent letters of sympathy to the churches in the stricken 
areas. 
Harold Scott, 
Alabama Superintendent. 
* * * 
AMERICAN MINISTER TO CHINA CONFIRMS HOR- 
RIBLE FAMINE CONDITIONS 


The terrible famine which the Chinese Government and 
foreign observers have estimated will bring destitution to a total 
of 20,000,000 men, women and children this spring, and which 
has already caused thousands of deaths, is thé subject of an of- 
ficial cablegram to the Department of State from the American 
Minister to China, the Hon. John van A. MacMurray. 

This information has just been received from the State De- 
partment by China Famine Relief, U. S. A., with national head- 
guarters at 205 East 42d Street, New York City. 

Minister MacMurray, according to Stanley K. Hornbeck, 
chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs, describes the famine 
area regarded as immediately accessible for relief workers and 
supplies as ‘somewhat larger’’ than he had previously antici- 
pated. Mr. MacMurray then gives as ‘‘a preliminary estimate” 
that 4,000,000 of the famine victims can be relieved at this time. 

In this estimate, the State Department points out, the 
Minister concurs with the recent estimate of the Peping Ameri- 
can Advisory Committee of China Famine Relief, U. S. A. This 
committee estimated, after a preliminary survey, that 4,000,000 
out of the 20,000,000 famine victims in nine provinces of China 
can be reached and saved, but that it is apprehended that “other 
groups will later come into the urgent category, necessitating a 
revision upward of our figures.”’ 

'' The same committee, because of the inaccessibility of re- 
mote portions of some of the afflicted provinces, felt that at this 
time. relief could not practicably be applied in all sections, but 
for those now relievable it estimated that $4,000,000 would be 
needed. 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Cup and the Ocean 


I was at an University Club in the Woods, and some people 
there I knew and some I did not know. And one of the men I 
knew brought another and introduced him, and he who was in- 
troduced said, Hail, Safed, for I have long desired to meet thee. 
Thou hast lived long and well. 

And I said, How long I have lived is a matter of Record; 
how well is a matter of Opinion. 

And he said, At least thou hast learned Wisdom, for we 
Live and Learn. 

And I said, So I have heard, but Living and Learning are 
two different matters, and there is no Fool like an Old Fool. 

And he said, Doth not wisdom come with Years? 

And I said, It is not quite impossible. 

And I said yet more, A certain man took his Cup and went 
to the Shore of the Sea and filled his Cup, and turned his back, 
and soon was out of sight of the Sea. And all the Water that he 
then could discover was in his Cup, and he said, Behold the 
Ocean. 

And I said, Men go to College and they go through life and 
make the same mistake. For we do not know one millionth part 
of one per cent of the Knowledge that exists. And the wisest 
man knoweth so little more than the man of folly that it might 
almost besaid that his Wisdom consisteth in this, that he knoweth 
better than to think that he knoweth very much. However, the 
Ocean in the Cup is as truly Ocean as that in the Sea, what there 
is of it. Even so, as I believe, is the Soul of Man a very small 
cupful of the Life of God. 

And he said, What hast thou learned in the years of thy 
life that would profit thee and modify thine Approach to Life if 
knowing it now thou couldest Live thy Life again? 

And I said, I have learned that there is more to be said on 


the Other Side of almost any question than I once thought 
Possible. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HERE IS A TASK FOR SOMEBODY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will you either send to me or publish in an early issue of 
the Leader a list of the Universalist churches or parishes that 
have formed an actual “‘organic union’’ with church, society, or 
parish of another denomination, stating the name, location and 
the denomination thus combined with, also the date such “‘or- 
ganic union’’ became effective? 

I would like to determine if possible to what extent the 
movement so often alluded to in the Leader of late has progressed. 

B. Thomas. 

Nashua, N. H. 


* * 


SEVENTY YEARS OF WORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Have just re-read the communication of the Rev. Gordon 
Chilson Reardon in ‘‘Reactions of Our Readers.’’ I am mightily 
troubled lest his ‘‘Reaction’’ put you to sleep. I’d like to know 
whether you ‘‘weathered the storm.’’ If you did, why, I’ll con- 
tinue to be happy, even though my seventieth birthday is not so 
far away. : 

I am still working, still preaching. Forty years ago Uncle 
Sam gave me a job, and I stuck to that job. To-day I have my 
pension, for which I thank God. Thirty-six years of that forty 
I have preached Universalism, and again thank the Good Father 
for leading me into the home of a good man when the influence of 
a good man was needed by me. That man lived his Universalism 
every day. So I love his memory. I joy in having two Saint 
Jeromes in my calendar, the old Latin Father, and St. Jerome 
Bonaparte Smith—my second father, who went home to God 
many years ago. 

George Humberstone. 

Toledo, Ohio. 


* * 


HOW CHRISTIAN UNITY IS COMING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am following with interest the discussion going on between 
you and the editor of the Congregationalist and the editor of the 
Christian Register, in relation to Christian unity. While you are 
writing and theorizing about it I have been calling to my mind 
what is actually happening among our various churches in dif- 
ferent parts of our country, and, also, in some of our schools of 
learning. Here in Vermont, the Bethel Universalist church has 
joined the Congregational church; Bellows Falls, Rochester and 
Richmond have done likewise; Brattleboro is in the Unitarian 
fold; Springfield has been offered a hearty welcome into the Con- 
gregational church here, and refused to unite, not on religious 
grounds, but social. There are many more here in Vermont, be- 
sides the churches mentioned, that are seriously considering 
uniting with the Congregational church or the Unitarian. Over 
in New Hampshire there is Dover working and worshiping with 
Unitarians, and Enfield has joined the list of the federated. 
Manchester has made overtures to the Universalist church there, 
but, again, the obstacle has not been theological but social. In 
New Hampshire, as in Vermont, there are many other churches 
seriously considering uniting with others and becoming federated. 
In Massachusetts we have Roxbury working with Methodists, 
and Morgan Memorial—Methodist—with Unitarians. In Wal- 
pole Unitarians, Congregationalists and Methodists became 
federated. Duxbury, Unitarian, is joining or has joined the 
Congregational. Hardwick, Hyannis, Danvers, Pigeon Cove, 
Shirley, Charlton, are federated, Danvers being federated with 
Unitarians. Lombard University is Unitarian and Universalist, 
and Ryder Theological School will soon join the Unitarian Mead- 
ville. Among our ministers we have more than sixty with dual 
fellowship, and several with triple—like myself—who did not 
ask for them but acquired them. 

I might go on for pages enumerating what is taking place 


for Christian unity and federation out in the field while you worthy 
editors are writing and theorizing about it. All of this means to 
me that Christian unity will be ushered in not by religious edi- 
tors, conventions and euphoniously named committees, but, as 
it is being now put into practise, by all thinking and loving 
people who realize that Jesus spoke the truth when he said: 
“By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.’’ I surmise you feel as I do about this 
matter. Whether you do or not, I like you more and more, 
and wish for you joy and health. 
H. E. Latham. 
Springfield, Vt. 


* * 


BECAUSE WE ARE OPEN-MINDED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed find my check for $2.50 in payment of the renewal 
to the Christian Leader. 

I like the Leader exceptionally well for many reasons, but 
especially because it discusses the problems of to-day in such a 
courageous, humanitarian and open-minded way. It seems 
to me just what Universalism ought to do. 

Mary G. Swartzel. 

Eldorado, Ohio. 


* * 


A STRONG EXPRESSION OF FUNDAMENTAL FAITH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having been a constant reader of the Gospel Banner from 
its inception and the Leader since the former was discontinued, I 
want to bear testimony to the manner in which you conduct the 
editorial columns, and certainly to the spirit manifest in all you 
write. At the same time there comes the wish sometimes that 
you were a little more belligerent in defense of the faith against 
which certain would-be critics enjoy throwing stones. I can not 
shake off the conviction that most of these criticisms are simply 
thrown out to satisfy the ego and never to indicate deep con- 
victions. There always has been, is, and probably will be, a per 
cent of those who would prove their smartness by seeking to de- 
stroy what others hold true. To my mind this is so destructive 
that it acts and reacts to the detriment of all who read. There’s 
a wide distinction between constructive and destructive criti- 
cism, and that should never be overlooked. 

I remember clearly when in all the churches the doctrine 
of infant damnation was preached. It was common to declare 
that there was a “lake of burning fire and brimstone burning 
forever, and so near the celestial city that the saved could look 
over the parapets and see the souls writhing in torments, and 
hear their cries, and hearing glorify God the more that they 
were saved.’ How often have I heard of the dangers sure 
to follow from having a moral man in the community. ‘Worse 
than a murderer’ was a common phrase. Another was, ‘You 
must not use your reason but accept and believe what the pulpit 
offers.’’ It is well to remember that it was such preaching as this 
which called the Universalist Church into being and faithful men 
lifted their voices against such teachings. They struck hard 
blows against such wicked conceptions of God, duty, and des- 
tiny, and they struck for a purpose. Gradually that purpose 
began to get a foothold, until to-day the universal Fatherhood 
of God and Brotherhood of man is being generally accepted by 
all thinking minds. No man can lead another to higher ground 
who is not himself grounded. No man can ever lead out of the 
lower into the higher unless he has within himself the elements of 
leadership born of deep convictions. Negative preaching never 
promoted Christianity. The man who advertises that he does 
not believe in God will never build up godliness, and godliness 
is at the foundation of real manhood. The man who “has no use 
for Jesus Christ’’ has no right to stand in the pulpit and labor to 
destroy faith in others. The right and duty to criticise what is 
wrong must be upheld, but never unless he who seeks to criticise 
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aims to put, at the same time, a clearer, truer, and better concep- 
tion of life, duty and destiny in its place. The foundations on 
which these rest can never be kept secure through destructive 
criticism. Differ as men may on theological lines, on these the 
honest seeker after truth will be agreed, that only as we seek to 
strengthen faith in God, belief in the life and teachings of Jesus 
and the certainty of going on when this imperfect service here is 
completed, can there be hope for the world. Given this faith 
and trials can be met, difficulties overcome and courage strength- 
ened to carry on. In proportion as these are destroyed the level 
of life will inevitably drop. There must be an overmastering 
belief, growing stronger day by day, in what we can not bound 
or measure in order for the zest there is in us to be quickened. 

What the Universalist Church, and every other church, needs 
to-day more than all else is men and women to stand in the pulpits 
to lift the life of hearers and strengthen faith in the certainty 
that intelligence, power, purpose, is over and above and around 
us and that we can find the surest path to the larger conception 
of God only as we faithfully seek to follow the life mapped out 
so clearly by the Master. Destroy faith in God and the teach- 
ings of Jesus and this nation would sink to barbarism. Benjamin 
Franklin at the close of that eventful life declared, ‘“‘The longer 
I live the more convincing proof I see of the truth that God rules 
in the affairs of men.’’ Michael Pupin, our most eminent scien- 
tist, says, “‘Science is teaching men how to co-operate more in- 
telligently with God. It is teaching men what God’s laws are 
and how to obey them.’’ “Science is leading'us closer and closer 
to God.” 

It seems to me, as one of the old time Universalists, that the 
hour has struck for those who make the pulpit possible to demand 
that those who stand to preach shall, first of all, be anchored 
firmly in faith in God, belief in the leadership of Jesus, and re- 
solved that no criticism shall be uttered unless there goes with 
it the declaration of a larger faith, a stronger purpose, a nobler 
conception, a loftier ideal permeating all religious instruction. 

If an individual professes to believe there is no God and 
that Jesus is but a myth, no one can complain so long as these 
are held as individual opinions, much as they will be regretted, 
but no honest man can find excuse for going into the pulpit, 
dedicated to the worship of God, and there proclaiming such 
treasonable doctrines. Such preaching results from a distorted 
view of the enduring essentials of right living. To assume to 
use the house of God for such utterances should permanently bar 
the doors against such persons, certainly until there is good 
proof of rational conversion. 

The safety, security, happiness and enduring stability of 
the world rest and must ever rest on increasing consciousness 
that order, wisdom, purpose and intelligence rule, and that 
only through reaching after larger, fulier faith and clearer in- 
sight into the mysteries just beyond our reach can there be growth 
in the vitalizing principles of civic righteousness manifest always 
in devotion to home, country, church and God. The morale of 
the church or nation was never strengthened by spreading the 
seeds of discontent through destructive criticism. 

é George M. Twitchell. 

Auburn, Me. 


* * 


A FREE CHURCH UNION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seems evident that the recognized liberal religious de- 
nominations have for several years been fighting a losing battle, 
and that they are losing because they deserve to lose. They have 
gotten into a rut and their liberalism has become little more 
than tradition. Their ministers have lost their enthusiasm and 
the spirit of self-sacrificing devotion and are therefore content to 
look for the easiest job with the biggest possible salary. Con- 
sequently there has been a rapid retreat from the rural com- 
munities, from the frontier, and from the small centers of popu- 
lation. This great territory is being given over to an aggressive 
fundamentalism and the greatest effort is being made where 
liberal churches are least needed. The liberal denominations are 
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exerting less influence in the world of affairs and have a smaller 
proportion of leaders in great humanitarian movements than at 
any time during the last hundred years. Many of their parishes 
are liberal only in theology. In all fields of social thought and 
activity they are strict fundamentalists and keep their theology 
in a watertight compartment. 

And yet there never were such opportunities for free re- 
ligion as there are to-day, and never more urgent need. There 
never was a good excuse for saying that the work of liberalizing 
the religious thinking of Christendom had been completed. 
That thought was inspired by discouragement and laziness. A 
mere good beginning had been effected. Now we are witnessing 
a mighty revival of the religion of the Dark Ages, an insistent 
philosophy of fatalism preached from thousands of churches and 
hundreds of revival tabernacles which declares that we are near 
the final cataclysm and Day of Doom. Paralleling this is a 
steadily increasing cynicism and a paralyzing philosophy of 
futility which seems to presage the collapse of our civilization. 
We talk of the gains which have been made by the peace move- 
ment-and the sentiment of universal brotherhood in the very 
midst of a growing agitation for an adequate preparation for -a 
war with the other branch of the English-speaking world, a 
thing that could not have been heard thirty years ago. 

In the face of all this how picayune is the sectarianism that 
stands in the way of any union that aims at greater effectiveness 
in this immediately essential work of launching a religious move- 
ment with mightier objectives than we have ever had, something 
to stir and cheer men’s weary and discouraged hearts! Probably 
there will be no organic unions such as are being urged. Official- 
dom is too much tangled with ecclesiastical feuds and politics. 
Moreover, too many of the laity are inert and conservative, and 
no wonder that they are. But all that is no reason why we should 
not proceed to form a very effective union of the free religious 
forces. Indeed, that has already begun. Federations are pro- 
ceeding without paying much attention to headquarters. We 
can have more of them. More than that, we can go about this 
in an orderly way; have our own central organization that shall 
promote the work, a sort of Free Church Union. I donot mean a 
paper organization such as the Federation of Religious Liberals— 
a mere discussion body—but one which organizes and maintains 
churches and has a definite program. 

It is quite-possible for a united liberal movement to establish 
hundreds of successful churches all over the land and to establich 
those churches at strategic points and where urgently needed. 
By such a movement we may be able to do much more than by 
an official union of denominations, for it would be quite feasible 
to include hundreds of liberal Congregational, Baptist, Inde- 
pendent, Community, and other churches genuinely liberal and 
yet not listed as such. 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 


Eugene, Oregon. 
* * 


MISS ALEXANDER ON THE SOUTHLAND 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Can we not all say Amen with emphasis to the Houston 
letter in the Leader of Feb. 23? There is so much room for our 
work in the Southland. After the Washington church is finished 
and paid for let us hope more time and work may be given to the 
so much needed spread of our cause in the Southland. 

J.Grace Alexander. 

Winchester, N. H. 


* * 


OUR THANKS TO THE COMMANDANT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Instead of filling out the enclosed slip please find check for 
four years. I may not read the Leader four years more—am 
eighty-eight now—but some one will. It is the best reading that 
comes to my office, whether on politics, morals or religion. 

Wm. H. Trickey. 

Soldiers’ Home, Tilton, N. H. 
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The General Convention at Work 


FROM OUR OVERSEAS FIELD 
(Continued from March 16) 

When I saw this high land, always dry, with a fine water 
supply, mild on a day when Nagoya, thirty miles away was so 
cold—I wished we could build some cottages where tuberculosis 
patients might come and have a chance. A twenty-five tsubo 
house would cost here 1,200 yen—$600. 

Well, after a wonderful welcome from these simple folk, 
who exidently think Mr. Nagano one,of God’s good men, we 
returned to the city and had dinner at the Commercial Club. 
I needed the dinner, for I had breakfasted and lunched very 
lightly indeed. We sat awhile in the lounge afterward and 
talked. I asked Mr. Nagano about his Free Discussion Society 
which he founded some twenty years ago, and he said they still 
meet once a month and have a membership of about 100. He is 
keenly interested at present in his magazine, which has some 300 
subscribers. Each month about twenty people contribute 
brief articles to it. ‘‘ Nil humanum a me alienum’’ seems to be 
Mr. Nagano’s motto. 

We went from the Commercial Club back to the house 
—it is just a Japanese house, rather a large one—where a meet- 
ing of the Literary Society was in session. I had heard of these 
meetings before and had wondered what if any connection they 
might have with church or religion, although, knowing Nagano, 
I had not wondered much. A group of young men meet once 
a month and read what they have written—essays, poems, 
dramas. I listened to an essay on “Hero Worship,”’ and to one 
play. In the discussion which followed—which always follows— 
Mr. Nagano proved that the meeting has direct religious value 
as well as being of interest and of benefit otherwise, for quite 
naturally he led the discussion into religious channels, “led,’’ 
not dragged. The meeting was fine and wholesome, but I was 
tired and so excused myself about 10-something, and went to 
bed. My room was in the adjoining house, but the room was 
furnished with Mr. Nagano’s thing and in some way seems to be 
at his command. 

In the morning—Sunday—service was scheduled for 9 
o’clock. It was unique. First by beginning absolutely on time. 
Then it was purely Japanese in every feature except the music. 
First there was prayer, the Lord’s Prayer, then Sctipture reading, 
then meditative music and then silence and meditation, which 
lasted about half an hour, all of us sitting Japanese fashion on 
the mats. Then music again and a closing prayer. Then the 
mats were moved back and low Japanese tables were brought in 
and hibachi distributed about the room—for it was cold. (Hi- 
bachi are large urns filled with sand in which a low charcoal fire 
burns.) ‘Then tea was brought in and served and we talked 
about religion. Here again Mr. Nagano helped the discussion 
along with timely comment but did not hold forth. It was a fine 
meeting. Afterwards Mr. Nagano, Mr. Terazawa and several of 
the people present departed to hold a meeting out in the country 
at the home of a patriarchal Japanese Emerson—a philosopher- 
friend of Mr. Nagano. I went by ricksha to the Nagoya Hotel 
to wait for my train and to havelunch. Home at9 p.m. 

So much for the trip. Now as to Korea. The difficulties 
have been very great. Delays have been many. Cho had to 
stay in northern Korea during the Enthronement ceremonies 
because the authorities were picking people off the trains and 
‘detaining’ them. Mr. Cho held services and had a Sunday 
school during the long drawn out enthronement preparatory and 
final ceremonies. Then he came down to Taigu, or Taiku, and 
after much hunting secured a house. Taigu is fourth largest city 
in Korea—I think about as large as Rochester, N. Y.—a growing 
city and a great school center. Here he is making his start 
with no equipment to speak of but a house. In Seoul we havea 
young medica! student starting in at Severance Medical College. 
He is to help Mr. Cho in his work as a medical minister—what 
we would call a medical missionary if he were a foreigner. In 
Kyoto we have Mr. Pak, who is conducting services in a small 


Korean church and running a Sunday school with the help of 
some earnest Korean students. In Tsukishima—an island in 
Tokyo Bay—we are helping with a Korean religious work, night 
school and dormitory for Korean laborers. In the case of the last 
I can only co-operate. It would be too heavy a burden to carry 
alone. The main burden of the last work rests upon an inde- 
pendent English missionary who gives the place for meetings 
and night school rent free and who loaned the money—the 
guaranty—for the rent of the dormitory. I have also helped a 
schoo! in Korea.and a Sunday school in Koishikawa. 

This has all been told hurriedly and not very well. I wish 
I could pay fitting tribute to the courage and earnestness of Mr. 
Mizumukai. I wish I could make others see in Nagano what I 
seein him. There is not an orthodox hair in his head—and he has 
plenty of hair—but he has a fine, broad conception of the King- 
dom of God and he labors steadily to build his share of it. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. Cary. 
: * = * 
HOW MUCH DO WE MEAN IT? 

‘What splendid work our missionaries are doing in Japan! 
I was so interested in reading Dr. Cary’s letter in the Leader.’’ 
Thus one reader commented on the letter on this page in the 
issue of March 16, which is completed here. 

This letter from Dr. Cary, shared with the readers of this 
page, give some glimpses into the variety of methods used to 
preach our gospel of love, not by word alone but by deed as 
well. And this is only a small part of the story. It tells nothing 
of the work in Tokyo and Shizuoka, our largest centers, or of 
the distribution of literature in large quantities throughout the 
Orient. 

This is all being done in spite of handicaps which would 
dishearten any but a dauntless band of consecrated servants of 
our church and the Kingdom of God. Each activity carried out 
can be matched by countless opportunities which have to be 
refused for lack of funds and workers. Possible new contacts 
are innumerable but must be passed by. 

The real question before our churches here at home is, “‘Do 
we mean it?”’ Is our profession of Universalism anything more 
than a profession? When we are seeking the causes for lack of 
interest in our local churches, for the closing of some of them, for 
decline in numbers, may one potent cause be found in the fact 
that we do not mean it enough to make worth while contribu- 
tions? “A giving church is a living church”’ is gospel truth. 

I want to submit herewith some facts which have just been 
brought to my attention and let them speak for themselves in 
this connection. 

An official report from the Seventh Day Adventists of the 
United States and Canada shows that this body has a total 
membership of 110,422. During 1928 this denomination gave 
for foreign missions alone $2,820,114.11. This does not include 
contributions for home activities. This was an average of over 
49 cents per week per capita. In the Atlantic Union Conference, 
which includes New England, New York and Bermuda, 9,329 
members gave $342,474.36. The New York Conference alone 
with 2,321 members gave $95,405.29. The Pacific Union Con- 
ference with 19,122 members gave $536,232.59 while the South- 
ern California Conference with 5,730 members gave $178,726.53. 

The Universalist Year Book for 1928 shows 49,003 mem- 
bers in Universalist churches throughout this country—church 
members reported officially. At the same per capita ratio as the 
Adventist body these church members would contribute ap- 
proximately $1,276,000 per year for foreign missions. The report 
of the Treasurer of the General Convention shows gifts of ap- 
proximately $2,500 for Japan from October 1, 1928, to March 1, 
1929, from ail of our churches and members. 

Think it over. Do we mean it? 

Roger F. Etz, 
Secretary Board of Foreign Missions. 
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LIBERALISM AND 


The Aims and the Program of Re- 
ligious Liberalism 


Frankness in Religion. By Robert T. 
Hutcheon. (Macmillan, $2.50.) 


Articles by Professor Hutcheon, who 
teaches in Meadville Theological School, 
Chicago, dealing with the controversy 
between theists and humanists, had led 
us to hope he would write just such a book 
as this. Those articles showed a firm 
grasp of the problem, a mastery of the 
philosophical equipment without which 
any one entering the discussion must 
“darken counsel by words without knowl- 
edge,’’ and a spirit capable of a sympa- 
thetic approach even to theories intellec- 
tually uncongenial. But as we read them, 
and rejoiced in their competent reinter- 
pretation of Christian theism, we felt that 
their author needed more room. A vol- 
ume of three hundred pages gives him the 
room and he makes effective use of all 
of it. 

Many thoughtful liberals in religion 
have felt attracted to some of the main 
tenets of the humanist. They have seen 
original Christianity to be ‘‘a brave vision 
of the ideal human life which men could 
live if they would only let their higher 
nature unfold itself and find expression 
in social relations.” But they have felt 
that humanism is limited in two ways at 
least. It does not yield any answer, 
even tentatively in words or suggestively 
in other symbols, to the question: By 
what standard do we determine which 
elements of human nature—which im- 
pulses and which desires—are to be re- 
garded as the “higher?’’ Moral idealism, 
in other words, seems to rest upon some 
notion as to what is ultimately real in 
the universe, and humanism lacks this. 
And, secondly, humanism has seemed to 
tely upon knowledge as an adequate 
leverage for action, whereas even liberals 
(who are certainly not indifferent to the 
values of enlightenment) know that men 
may see what ought to be ‘“‘theoretically,’’ 
or “ideally”? as we say, and yet not feel 
passionately eager to do it at any personal 
cost. 

How can a theistic faith be iustified so 
as to afiord both a goal and a dynamic for 
“unfolding’’ our higher nature? How can 
such a faith be presented so as to com- 
mend itself to, and effectively organize 
for the world’s good, those who are to- 
day “detached completely from the old 
system so far as their own private thought 
is concerned’’ and who “‘show a complete 
indifference to it in all their personal 
efforts to find out what is true?’ Profes- 
-sor Hutcheon answers both questions as 
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cogently, honestly, and interestingly as 
we have heard them answered. 

The explanation of the religious con- 
sciousness (pages 49 ff) is one of the most 
searching passages in the book. What we 
have regarded as an intriguing clue is here 
stated so clearly as to turn our suspicion 
into a certainty and the clue into a prin- 
ciple of explanation. The whole chapter 
on God in Modern Thought is a master- 
piece of exposition at once clear and con- 
cise. ‘‘We must not clip the wings of our 
religious imagination and reason because 
the religious conceptions of our fathers 
have come to grief in the storms raised by 
modern science.’’ By affirming our deep 
need for some unifying principle in our 
life and thought and believing that the 
need is ‘‘a prophecy of its fulfillment,’ 
and by ‘“‘seeking for ourselves such in- 
timations of the meaning of reality as 
came in days gone by to those who through 
feeling, love and thought kept themselves 
en rapport with the deeper nature of 
things,’ we may yet “‘achieve a vision of 
a Greater God who shall take up into Him- 
self all our great meanings and values and 
by so doing unify all nations.”’ 

We regret the title, which suggests the 
spirit of the book admirably but sadly 
fails to do justice to the important con- 
tribution Professor Hutcheon makes in 
the content of his discussion. 

He ROBS. 
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Affirmative Humanism 


Religion. By Edward Scribner Ames. 

(Henry Holt. $3.00.) 

Another Chicago professor of philosophy, 
who at the same time serves as minister 
of the University Disciples’ Church, offers 
us a defense of his faith. It would be a 
most interesting and profitable exercise, 
which we commend to ministers who fol- 
low a plan of serious study, to read Dr. 
Ames and Dr. Hutcheon (see review above) 
side by side. There is much agreement, 
though the two thinkers express them- 
selves in different style, when they differ. 
Each presents his point of view so clearly 
that the main points at issue are laid bare 
as a challenge to the reader, for example: 
Is religion fundamentally a “social proc- 
ess,’ the “cherishing of values felt to be 
most vital to man’s life and blessedness,”’ 
and do these values “change with the 
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economic and cultural life?’ Or, granting 
that such a description is true in part, or 
as far as it goes, must we say (with Hutch- 
eon) that “‘in: being religious, we reach 
out to stabilize, elevate and complete 
our lives by laying hold upon the divine 
creative agency that is the constitutive 
principle in the evolving, ongoing, but 
orderly process of Reality?’’ 

We like especially what Dr. Ames has 
to say of Creative Religious Behavior. 
It stamps his kind of “humanism”’ as 
affirmative. Much is packed into a brief 
chapter. And we agree heartily that a 
new attitude is finding expression in many 
of the churches, an attitude to be encour- 
aged. It is “‘the practical one of measur- 
ing religion by its contribution to the 
character and well-being of those who 
cherish it.’”? Yet we can not quite see 
that it follows that this “‘puts the standards 
of truth and value within experience.” 
Tf all that is intended here is to lead to 
the further statement that “‘by this means 
a complete release is won from the con- 
ventional forms of religious authority, 
and the way is opened for free experi- 
ment,’’ we can hardly press the disagree- 
ment. But the chapter on God as Ideal- 
ized Reality makes it clear that for Pro- 
fessor Ames God is equivalent “‘to certain 
phases of reality;’’ we idealize some as- 
pects of reality, which means not that we 
fabricate or imagine but that we select. 
God is not the Absolute but a practical 
Absolute, not Perfection but the best yet, 
so to speak, which we idealize until we 
discover a better. 

Of course on such a view the values of 
worship are social—and Dr. Ames has 
been especially skilful as a minister in 
developing these—rather than individual. 
“What a man does with his solitariness,’’ 
says Whitehead, is his religion, which 
may be an overstatement, but certainly 
preserves the individual values of the 
mystical side of religious experience. 

This book deserves very careful atten- 
tion. It is an admirable example of 
“frankness in religion,’’ illuminating, posi- 
tive, constructive. Even if it leaves one 
waiting for something that is felt to be 
missing, that may be because, aiter all, 
a discussion of religion must not be judged 
by its ability to induce a religious experi- 
ence. In any ease one is grateful that 
there are interpreters like Dr. Ames, who 
combines a speculative competence with 
a social passion, and in his own ministry 
reinforces and enriches values which are 
assuredly part if not (as we think they are 
not) the whole of religion. 

H. E. B.S. 
= = = 

Wear the old coat and buy the new 
book.—Austin Phelps, 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MR. S. HEMMI 
(Concluded) 

For a long time I did not see Mr. and 
Mrs. Hemmi, but just before I returned to 
America in 1924, they returned from 
Korea and Mr. Hemmi was present at 
some of my farewell meetings. Just be- 
fore I returned to Japan last summer I 
heard from Mr. Kawabata that Mr. Hem- 
mi was practising law in Osaka. One of 
the first things that greeted my eyes when 
I entered the Blackmer Home, Aug. 31, 
was a letter from Mr. Hemmi expressing 
his joy at my return and begging me to 
come to Osaka and work with Mr. Mizu- 
mukai, in our Dojin Church there. I had 
to refuse this earnest request, as I had 
come to work in the Blackmer Home in 
Tokyo, but I could accept the cordial in- 
vitation to speak in this church in October. 
So I went and Mr. and Mrs. Hemmi met 
me at the Osaka station and took me to 
their attractive little home, where I spent 
three happy nights. During my visit I 
saw a photograph of Mr. Hemmi taken in 
the costume which he must wear when he 
attends the law court, and I asked him 
for one that I might send it to our church 
friends in America. I wish Mr. Hemmi’s 
story could be published broadcast. He 
has recently moved to Osaka; he is in the 
office of a wealthy lawyer. They meet 
men of influence all of the time. In Osaka 
there are large and flourishing churches 
with talented pastors, some of them near 
the Hemmi home, and yet Mr. Hemmi, 
loyal to his mother church, goes a long, 
long distance to work in a most unattrac- 
tive building with a small group of people, 
and he is giving his very best. 

When I recall Universalists in America, 
even my own relatives, who have not 
given their influence to our small strug- 
gling churches’ when they have moved 
into new towns, but have allied themselves 
with large and flourishing churches of other 
denominations, I am moved to bow my 
head in deepest admiration for this earnest 
man who is sacrificing so much. The one 
thing that our church needs and has 
needed all these years is devoted followers 
who are willing to give up much for their 
church. 

M. Agnes Hathaway. 


* * 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP BANQUET 


To extend friendship all over the world 
is the hope and the aim of societies with 
various names and individuals as well, and 
it is a step in this direction when a group 
of women, numbering approximately 200, 
gather to learn more of this friendship and 
their part in spreading it, as they did at 
the Women’s World Friendship Banquet 
held in the Congress Square Church, Port- 
land, Maine, on Wednesday; March 20. 

The banquet was a most delightful af- 


fair. The table decorations of yellow and 
green gave a spring-like atmosphere to the 
room, and the food served and cooked by 
the women of the church was excellent. 

Mrs. James W. Vallentyne acted as 
toastmaster of the occasion. She intro- 
duced first Mrs. George 8S. Hunt. Mrs. 
Hunt, perhaps the oldest member in years 
of the M. C. and also in active service, 
gave a short and inspiring talk. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews, director of re- 
ligious education of the Congress Square 
Church, was the next speaker. She told 
very beautifully the story of that wonder- 


ful statue which stands between Chile and 
Argentine, the ‘‘Christ of the Andes.’’ 

Miss Alice G. Enbom, office secretary of 
the W. N.-M. A., was next introduced. 
She urged the women, enlisted under the 
flag of the United States of America and 
also the Christian flag, to work for the 
coming of peace. 

Rev. Hilda Ives of Portland, an en- 
thusiastic and efficient worker among rural 
churches of Maine, gave a splendid address 
on the needs of outlying churches and our 
duty toward them. She told many of her 
personal experiences which made one 
realize the necessity of friendship in near- 
by communities, and she also gave us a 
vision of the larger and finer motives of the 
missionary of to-day. 


- Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


NEW IDEAS 

Two divergent views are brought to 
mind by this statement made by a young 
Oriental student at a meeting which I 
attended not long ago: ‘‘The Indian is 
making real progress because he will not 
be diverted by novelty. But when he 
does take up a new idea he takes it up so 
thoroughly and so intensely that nothing 
can make him give it up, except a better 
idea.”’ 

One is reminded of the two extremes to 
which a person can go, and many people 
do go, so far as the question of novelty is 
concerned. On the one hand we find the 
many people who believe that because the 
thing is new, because it is the latest de- 
velopment, because it is ‘‘the way to do 
it,’’ it must be right. Consequently they 
spend their time and their effort in search- 
ing and studying so as to be one step ahead 
of the others, always having the most 
novel and different things, just so long as 
they are novel and different, with no at- 
tention paid to fundamental values. 

On the other hand we find that equally 
large group, and with an equally distorted 
view, who believe that nothing that is 
new can be right. The group of people 
who would agree with the statement that 
I saw not long ago in a newspaper colum- 
nist’s writing, that “the idea must be 
wrong because all through the ages people 
have believed that it is wrong. We have 
no right, have we, to disregard the sanc- 
tion of the centuries?’’ Of course the 
writer forgot that intemperance, slavery 
and war have also had the sanction of the 
centuries, to mention only a few of those 
things which have, and yet have been 
proved wrong. 

But this young Indian was not speaking 
of either of these views in making his 
statement, for he went on to explain it 
with an example from the history of his 
own country. The younger people of 
India will achieve the nationalistic govern- 
ment for which they are striving, he be- 


lieves, because they have this viewpoint. 
They are convinced that this, compara- 
tively new to them, idea of nationalism 
is the right thing, and having become 
convinced of it they will work for it with 
eagerness and enthusiasm and nothing can 
change them, except a better idea. 

It is this accepting a new idea, after 
studying it and being sure that it is right,. 
which makes for the strength of new ideas. 
That new idea which is quickly adopted 
in most cases proves to be a fad which is 
as quickly dropped. The new idea which 
is accepted first by a small group, then 
gradually by a larger and larger circle, is 
the one which is the most likely to endure, 
because it is the one which is accepted 
with conviction and therefore believed 
intensely, and only those beliefs which 
man holds with intense faith will endure. 

It reminds one of that old verse, proverb 
one might almost call it, which so many of 
us learned back in the days when we were 
in grade school, and to a certain degree it 
was good advice, too: 

“Be not the first by which the new is tried,. 
Nor yet the last to throw the old aside.” 

It is good advice, I repeat, wnless in our 
care not to be too hasty we allow our- 
selves to overlook ideas which have real 
value. 

Yet people cling so tenaciously to old 
ideas that any discussion involving them 
is more than apt to end in argument which 
convinces no one. It is as some one re-. 
marked at a certain young people’s meet- 
ing, “‘Why is it that we can not discuss 
peace without having a fight about it?’” 

If one of the things that we might learn 
in our Young People’s Christian Union 
could be this lesson of searching the new 
ideas to find its inherent truth, accepting 
it on the basis of that searching rather 
than on the basis of its novelty or accept-. 
ance by others, and finally to cling with 
loyalty to that idea until a better one: 
presents itself, our Union would be justi-- 
fying its existence if it did no other thing.. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


MRS. JAMES ADAMS 


A SUCCESSFUL LIFE 


Mrs. James Adams was a very dear lady. 

She received her release and promotion 
at her home in Bangor, Maine, on Satur- 
day, March 19, having passed on Christ- 
mas her eighty-eighth birthday. 

To many Universalists she has been 
known as “the woman with the wonderful 
penmanship,”’ as the Leader had on several 
occasions reproduced her autograph. Those 
who knew her believed that her marvelous 
writing was typical of her character, 
beautiful, strong, unique. 

She had a genius for friendship, loving 
people everywhere and therefore winning 
their love in return. Life was rich for her 
because she was alert to enjoy nature 
and her home and her associates. Blessed 
with the means with which to help friends 
in whom she was. interested and causes in 
which she believed, she took constant de- 
light in her benefactions. In regard to 
most of them she forbade publicity, being 
naturally reticent about her generosity. 

Besides money she always gave under- 
standing and good cheer. Her sense of 
humor was strong, making her a delightful 
companion and correspondent. 

She has made her city a better city and 
her church a better church. ‘A lady of 
the old school’”’ she has been called. Truly 
she was one of Nature’s noblewomen. 

She became interested in the General 
Sunday School Association when her be- 
loved former pastor, Rev. Carl F. Henry, 
was its vice-president, and, though never 


solicited, she was for years its most liberal 
supporter. The reason that she never 
was asked for money was that she never 
waited to be. Always there was cer- 
tainty that several times a year her ‘checks 
would arrive and with them jolly, helpful 
letters of appreciation and encouragement. 

The enterprises of the Association never 
could have been carried on so successfully 
had it not been for the co-operation of 
this rare woman who thoroughly believed 
in its work for young Americans. 

The members of the Executive Board 
are permanently grateful for what she 
has done and what she has been. And 
they are grief-stricken at the loss of a 
faithful friend whose influence has al- 
ways given courage and power. 


* * 


YES, THE STANDARDS PLAN IS 
USED 


One of the well-planned reports under 
the Standards Plan reached Headquarters 
the other day. The Improvement Blank 
had three columns neatly filled out with 
four points chosen for improvement. 
These were ‘Instruction in the meaning 
of Christian Living,’ “Development of 
the Home Department,” “Supervision of 
the curriculum,’’ “Workers’ library.”? In 
each case, there was a frank and interest- 
ing statement of what is being done al- 
ready. For example, in connection with 
the second point, “Development of the 
Home Department,’’ we find the confes- 


sion, ‘“‘Have a small department.’’ Then 
the goal for next June is described. ‘“‘En- 
large the department, and bring the home 
in closer touch with the school.’’ When 
“Workers’ library’’ is chosen, we find the 
statement, ‘“‘Have no library,’’ and then 
the goal, ‘‘Have smallrlibrary started by 
June, to contain books on teaching, cur- 
riculum, etc.’”’ We are confident that 
these goals will be reached, because the 
same school used the plan last year and 
attained the chosen improvements. To 
follow this plan year after year will inevit- 
ably produce an efficient school. 


* * 


HOW WATERLOO, IOWA, SOLVES 
THE PROBLEM OF EASTER GIFTS 


Our church school at Waterloo, Iowa, 
finding the gift of potted plants at Easter 
too heavy a financial burden, adopted the 
plan of giving each child a packet of flower 
seeds. The children plant them, care for 
them, and bring the blooms to church. 
The result is that flowers are always plenti- 
ful on the pulpit on Sunday mornings. 
The child supplying the most flowers dur- 
ing the season is very proud on Rally Day 
when his name appears in the calendar, 
and receives special notice from the su- 


perintendent. 
* * 


AN EXAMPLE TO FOLLOW 


More than fifty years ago;’the Swamp- 
scott Sunday school was organized by 
friends from the Lynn church, and for 
quite a period teachers from Lynn went 
to Swampscott every Sunday afternoon 
to teach in the new school. When Rey. 
Edgar Walker began his new work at 
Waltham, the Swampscott school was left 
without a leader. Once more, the Lynn 
school acts the part of a friend, and has sent 
one of its young men to act as superin- 
tendent. This suggests a possible way of 
service for our larger schools. A few years 
ago, a young lady from the Arlington 
school saved the school at Danvers during 
the interval between pastorates. 

Watch out, you schools who are de- 
veloping leaders. Lend these leaders to 
others at the hour when they are needed. 
It will mean, not only the saving of 
schools, but the establishment of ties of 
friendship and co-operation. Best of all, 
it will give genuine opportunities to am- 
bitious youth. 


* * 


WHEREABOUTS 


Miss Earle: 
March 31-April 6. Wakefield, Mass.; 
Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
March 31-April 6. Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
March 31-April 6. Headquarters. 
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Among Our Ghiirches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Edgar W. Preble celebrated his 
eighty-fifth birthday at his home in 
Charlton, Mass., Tuesday, March 26, 
with a reception.from 2 to 5 p. m. 


Rey. Frank L. Masseck of Santa Paula, 
Cal., retired, has recovered from severe 
illness enough to drive out and to receive 
his friends. He is still subject to severe 
attacks of pain and has to take great care. 


On March 20, Mrs. Ellen E. Adams of 
Cavendish, Vermont, celebrated her eighty- 
ninth birthday. Mrs. Adams is the oldest 
living member of the Universalist church 
in Cavendish, and is an active member of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the church. The 
members of the Auxiliary gave a birthday 
party for her at her home. 


Rev. R. Homer Gieason of Rochester, 
Minn., won the second prize—$300—in 
the nation wide sermon contest under the 
auspices of the American Eugenics Society. 
The subject of the sermon was “‘A Better 
Humanity,’ and it was given in his church 
May 20, 1928. The judges in the contest 
were Dr. Edmund D. Soper, president of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Prof. Dallas 
Lore Sharp of Boston University, and Dr. 
Harry H. Laughlin of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington. 


Rev. H. Edward Latham of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Universalist, 
Springfield, Vermont, has been engaged 
by the Woodman Institute, Dover, N. H., 
to give his illustrated lecture, “King 
Cotton.”’ This will be Mr. Latham’s 
seventh engagement by the Woodman 
Institute. The Institute is an endowed 
institution that gives to the public each 
year instructive lectures by men who 
know how to make important subjects 
interesting to the public. 


Dr. D. W. Mott of Santa Paula, Cal., 
former president of the California State 
Convention, has turned over to the city 
of Santa Paula for a nominal sum his 
beautiful home and lands adjoining, to 
be added probably to the city park sys- 
tem. 


Rev. Edson Reifsnider of Santa Paula, 
Cal., desirous of taking a six months’ 
leave, presented his resignation to his 
parish, but it was unanimously refused. 
Dr. and Mrs. Reifsnider will sail from New 
York May 22 on the S. S. George Washing- 
ton for four and one-half months in 
Europe. 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker was formally 
installed as minister of the Universalist 
church in Waltham, Mass., on Friday 
evening, March 22. ‘The installation 
prayer was by Rev. Max Kapp of the 
Universalist church in Newtonville, and 
Rey. William Wallace Rose, D. D., of 


and Interests 


Lynn, preached the sermon. Ministers 
of other denominations taking part were 
Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, Rev. Thomas 
R. Burns and Rey. Alan L. Blacklock, 
all of Waltham. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Teague of Santa 
Paula, Cal., gave a farewell dinner to 
Dr. and Mrs. Edson Reifsnider, March 
15, 1929. 


Maine 


Mechanic Falls.—Rev. Oluf Tandberg, 
pastor. We are tremendously pleased 
with the success and increase in numbers 
in our Sunday school. Two years ago, 
soon after Mr. Tandberg took charge 
here, this school had a registry of about 
fifty pupils. “Now it registers about 140. 
Mr. Tandberg has made 600 calls, largely 
among the-homes of the pupils (and pros- 
pective pupi's), and added to this was the 
efficient work of our superintendent, Mrs. 
Orvie Jordon. Much credit is also due to 
Mr. Frank Davis and Miss Taylor who 
formed the four patrols (of eight each) of 
Boy and Girl Scouts, making sixty-four 
boys and girls who are regularly in Sun- 
day school. The Willing Workers of the 
Universalist section will hold their regular 
Easter Sale early in April. During Lent 
4 o’clock vesper services, in which all the 
churches are invited to join, are substituted 
for the regular evening service, with a 
chorus choir of male voices. We have re- 
cently lost by death three of the members 
of our church. 

Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. At the February Mission Circle 
meeting, Miss Villa C. Burroughs, assist- 
ant superintendent of the Penobscot Bay 
Bethel Mission, was the speaker, and 
gave interesting details of her work among 
the people. especially the children, of the 
Maine coast islands. A social hour fol- 
lowed. A successful rummage sale recent- 
ly held by the Mission Circle netted about 
$65. At the Sunday morning service 
Feb. 10 Dr. Smith gave a sermon on 
“Lincoln and Our Modern Problems.”’ 
In the afternoon at 4 o’clock, the first in a 
series of five community forums, for the 
development of public opinion, was held 
in the Dorothy Memorial Hall, the use of 
which and of the radio station WABI 
has been given to promote this project. 
Dr. William Hung of Harvard University 
was the speaker. His subject was, “‘Prob- 
lems of the Pacific.’”? At the second and 
third forum meetings, held on alternate 
Sundays, Dr. George Roorback, of the 
Harvard University Business School, and 
Dr. David Vaughn, of Boston University, 
were the speakers. Their subjects were, 
respectively, ‘International Trade Com- 
petition’? and “‘American Ideals.’’ At the 
close of each lecture an opportunity was 
given for the open discussion. Sunday, 


Feb. 17, the choir and organist of the 
Universalist church of Belfast came to 
Bangor to broadcast a splendid program 
for the WABI concert. Sunday, Feb. 24, 
Rey. Louis S. Staples, recently called to 
the Pine St. Methodist Church of Bangor, 
exchanged pulpits with Dr. Smith. The 
floral decorations at the Sunday morning 
service March 8 were the gift of Mrs. 
George A. Martin of Larchmont, N. Y., 
and Mrs. Eldin Austin of Canton, Ohio, 
in memory of their mother, Mrs. H. R. 
Wardwell, who died March 5, 1928. The 
Floral and Aid Society recently held a 
birthday supper and social as the opening 
feature of the Easter drive for raising 
money, which is being conducted this 
year instead of the customary Easter sale. 
Our church and community deeply mourn 
the recent death of Mrs. Addie W. Adams, 
widow of James Adams of this city. Mrs. 
Adams was a devoted and beloved mem- 
ber of this church, and for many: years 
was closely associated with its welfare and 
very active in the support of the Univer- 
salist faith. 


Massachusetts 


North Attleboro—Rey. Charles A. 
Haney, pastor. The annual parish meet- 
ing on Jan. 28 showed an increase in the 
number of organizations, and a more 
active and prosperous year than the 
church has previously known. During 
the past year a large Scout troop has been 
organized, a Friendly Indian tribe of 
forty-five members, and a very active 
junior Y. P. C. U. with week-day and 
Sunday meetings. One of the splendid 
organizations of the church is a full vested 
choir of thirty-five voices. Action was 
unanimously taken at this meeting to 
consolidate the church and parish or- 
ganizations into one, to be known as the 
First Universalist Society. Following the 
meeting the senior Y. P. C. U. presented 
“The Neighbors,’’ a one-act play by Zona 
Gale. Jan. 31 a pancake supper was 
served by the Choir Club. Feb. 4 a re- 
cital by Stella Marek Cushing was enjoyed 
by a large audience. The program was 
sponsored by the Mission Circle, in charge 
of Mrs. John Tweedy, and netted a profit 
of about $60. Carl Hempel was the guest 
and speaker at the Workers’ Council 
meeting on Feb. 5. A Ladies’ Social 
bridge on Feb. 7, with Mrs. Theron Curtis 
chairman, netted $83. Feb. 11, the 
Scouts had a very successful ‘‘dad and son 
banquet.’’ Feb. 15, under the auspices of 
the Choir Club, Dr. Angelo Patri, world 
known child educator, spoke in the high 
school auditorium. On March 1 a musical 
of very high order was enjoyed at the 
home of Mrs. Wallace D. Kenyon, making 
the sum of $104. The program was made 
possible through the courtesy of Helen 
Chadwick Blanchard, soloist, George M. 
Gulski, accompanist, and John H. Bron- 
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son, violinist. March 5, the third lecture 
on “The Historical Study of the Bible,’’ 
by Mrs. Mabel Manchester Flagg, was 
given in the school room. On March 14 
there was a Ladies’ Social supper under 
the direction of Mrs. H. P. Olney. A 
group of thirty of the church choir mem- 
bers attended the Dayton Westminster 
Choir Concert in Infantry Hall, Provi- 
dence, March 19. Dr. Mary Cushman, 
missionary to Africa of the Congrega- 
tional Board, will speak before the Mis- 
sion Circle at their open meeting on March 
26. Holy Thursday supper and communion 
will be celebrated March 28. Easter, at 
the morning service, the choir will give 
“The Risen King,’’ a cantata by P. A. 
Schnecker. The church school will pre- 
sent an Easter pageant at the noon hour. 
Saugus.—Rey. E. V. Stevens, pastor. 
The fifty-first annual church fair was held 
as per schedule. The storm of Feb. 21 
was a serious handicap, but the 22d was 
a fine day and Saugus town hali was 
crowded for both afternoon and evening. 
The operetta, “A Royal Playmate,’’ was 
planned and directed by Miss Julia Nourse, 
the principal of the Roby school, and was 
a striking success. The Saugus Uni- 
versalist Dramatic Club, as much of a 
fixture as the church itself, put on the 
play, ‘It Pays to Advertise,’ and gave a 
most creditable performance. The eight 
tables were in competent hands, and each 
made good returns financially. For the 
fourth successive season the minister 
had charge of the souvenir program and 
turned a good profit to the fair. A novel 
feature this year was the selling space and 
concessions to some large dealers in elec- 
tric appliances and labor saving devices 
for the home. This returned a large sum 
financially. The net proceeds will be 
about $1,000. Feb. 1 Mr. Stevens com- 
pleted his fifth year as pastor. Special 
services are planned for Palm Sunday and 
Easter. No sunrise out-door service will 
be held this year, Easter coming so early. 
Gardner.—Rey. Clark L. Paddock, 
pastor. Mr. Paddock began his pastorate 
on Sunday, Nov. 11, 1928. On the eve- 
ning of Nov. 25 the union Thanksgiving 
service participated in by the Protestant 
churches of the city was held in our church 
with a good attendance. Preceding this 
service the young -people of several of the 
churches had a union meeting in the 
church. The president of our Y. P. C. U., 
Robert F. Wilkinson, had charge of the 
service. The presidents of the Congrega- 
tional and Baptist Christian Endeavor 
Societies and the Unitarian Young People’s 
Society and Methodist Epworth League 
took part in the exercises. Mr. Paddock 
gave an address that was very timely. 
On the evening of Dec. 11 Mr. Paddock 
was duly installed as pastor. Rev. F. W. 
Gibbs of Fitchburg gave the principal 
address of the evening as well as the charge 
to the people. Rev. Mr. Van Ommeron 
of the Unitarian church gave the welcome 


from the churches of the city, Rev. Mr. 
Fryling of Templeton the greetings of 
the Ministers’ Association, Rev. Mr. 
Stewart of the Methodist church the charge 
to the minister, and Mr. Paddock the 
benediction. Following the installation 
Mr. and Mrs. Paddock were tendered a 
reception. Members of the parish com- 
mittee, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Brunell, the 
clerk of the church, Miss Nellie R. Fitch, 
and Mr. Ernest Rumery, trustee, were in 
the receiving line. Six of the young 
people, Dorothy Tenney, Dorothy Cramm, 
Evora Parker, Clarence S. Wilkinson, 
Robert F. Wilkinson and Carlos Wilkin- 
son, were ushers. The attendance at 
church has been very satisfactory, several 
new families having been added to the 
congregation. The Ladies’ Circle has 
more than doubled its membership and 
has had wel: attended meetings. The 
Young People’s Christian Union is active. 
There have been several successful sup- 
pers and social gatherings and a play is 
soon to be produced. On Saturday eve- 
ning, March 2, the ladies of the church 


served supper for members of the Grange 


who were having a regional meeting in 
the city. 

North Weymouth.—Rev. Erie Alton 
Ayer, pastor. During January the Unity 
Club held a meeting with moving pictures 
showing “How Fords are made.”” The 
Sunday school teachers attended the 
Margaret Slattery lectures and beneficial 
results are already seen. Several of the 
teachers and officers attended the con- 
ference on Jan. 12. The regular monthly 
meeting of the teachers and officers was 
held at the home of Miss Mabel Sampson. 
On Jan. 22, a parent teachers meeting 
was held in the church vestry. Miss Earle 
delivered an inspiring address. The 
superintendent, Mrs. E. R. Sampson, was 
much pleased with the result of this meet- 
ing. It was the first of its kind in this 
church. The Ladies’ Sewing Circle held 
their regular meeting with luncheon at the 
home of Mrs. John Taylor, and a baked 
bean supper in the church vestry. The 
Young People’s Christian Union held 
some very interesting meetings on Sun- 
day evenings. The Mission Circle held 
their regular meeting in the church vestry. 
The Men’s Club, which has a regular 
membership of about seventy-five, held 
their regular meeting in the vestry on 
Jan. 28. Supper was served at 6.45, and 
an entertainment by the Telephone Com- 
pany followed. In February the Unity 
Club held a profitable food sale in the 
vestry. It was so profitable in fact that 
they decided to have at least one food sale 
each month. They also held a Valentine 
costume party at the home of Mrs. Mary 
Torrey, and a regular business meeting 
at the home of Mrs. Chambers. The 
Y. P. C. U. meetings were tinged with 
variety. An illustrated lecture on Clara 
Barton took the place of the regular meet- 
ing one evening. The Sunday school 


teachers’ meeting was held at the home of 
Miss Louise Kittredge. The Mission 
Circle held union meetings with the 
similar society of the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church and they studied together 
the book ‘‘Friends of Africa.’’ The regu- 
lar monthly meeting of this society was 
held at the home of Miss Mabel Sampson. 
The Ladies’ Circle held their regular 
meeting and public luncheon in the church 
vestry on the 20th with great financial 
success. The Men’s Club held their regu- 
lar meeting on the 25th. Supper at 6.45 
and entertainment furnished by the Boston 
Fire Department with slides and lecture. 
On Sunday afternoon, Feb. 17, there was 
a dedication service for the three new 
memorial windows in the church audi- 
torium. These were given in memory of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Pratt, Misses Ella and 
Lizzie Fisher, and Mr. George Cleverly. 
They were dedicated by Mr. Edwin R. 
Sampson, Mrs. E. R. Sampson, and Mrs. 
Samuel Drew. 


Minnesota 


Rochester.—Rev. R. Homer Gleason, 
pastor. The Rochester church is moving 
along finely, notwithstanding the very 
severe winter now nearly past. The men 
of the parish served a Washington birth- 
day supper—a bountiful turkey supper— 
on Feb. 21 with an attendance beyond 
any supper for a long time. The Y. P. 
C. U. is progressing and the Sunday school 
also. Just now we are feeling quite proud 
of our pastor for winning the second prize 
of $300 for the best sermon on Eugenics, 
under the nation wide sermon contest 
held under the auspices of the American 
Eugenics Society. His sermon was en- 
titled, ‘“‘“A Better Humanity,’’ and was 
preached in the church here, May 28, 
1928. 

New York 


Binghamton.—Rev. Chas. E. Petty, 
pastor. Sunday morning, March 17, 1929, 
the farewell service was held in the old 
church on Exchange Street, and on Palm 
Sunday the first service was held in the 
parish house on Front Street. After 
thirty-seven years in the old church the 
society is moving into a new location and 
girding itself for a greater work than ever. 
The old site was noisy and dusty and, as 
business needed the site, it was deemed 
best to sell and locate elsewhere. The 
opportunity came to buy an old house on 
Front Street and with but few minor 
changes convert it into a modern parish 
house. As soon as we can make the plans 
an auditorium will be built next the build- 
ing and then the church will be as well 
eauipped for modern work as any church 
need be. This deal also saves the society 
around $15,000 indebtedness and gives 
us a better equipment than the larger 
outlay could have provided. Of the 
twenty-nine charter members with which 
the church was organized on Feb. 10, 1890, 
Mr. Chas. B. Brixius and Mr. Cortland 
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Wilber remain. Mr. Wilber spoke on 
“The Founders of This Church,’’ and Mr. 
Petty preached on “‘What of the Future?” 
A special musical program was rendered 
by the regular choir, assisted by Mrs. 
Georgia M. Doughty. 


Vermont 


Rutland.—Rey. Arnold 8. Yantis, pas- 
tor. For over. two years Mrs. Yantis, 
the minister’s wife, has been teaching a 
group of young women from the Colony 
House, in Sunday school. This entire 
class was presented with Bibles recently 
because of regular attendance for two 
years. A cloud fell upon these faithful 
girls on Thursday, Feb. 28, when one of 
their number, Miss Bertha Merrill, walked 
out of the factory where she was employed 
without hat. or coat and has not been seen 
since. She had nothing with her, not even 
any money. Absolutely no clues have 
been found, although twenty-five Boy 
Seouts have scoured the country in all 
directions, state and local police have 
worked constantly on the case, and news- 
papers and broadcasting have given the 
greatest possible publicity. Bertha was 
a gentle, reserved girl, interested in her 
work and apparently happy. She was a 
leader in her class, her lessons were care- 
fully and thoughtfully prepared and she 
was always ready to assist the other 
members of the class. Her loss andthe 
uncertainty as to her fate have brought 
deep sorrow to her class, her teacher, and 
the entire Sunday school. Union services 
are being held through the winter on Sun- 
day evenings, the Universalist, Methodist, 
Baptist and Congregational churches unit- 
ing. Mr. Yantis has preached during these 
services in the Congregational, the Baptist 
and the Methodist churches to large con- 
gregations. The four ministers will unite 
in special services during the week before 
Easter. 

* * 
MR. POTTER’S RESIGNATION AC- 
CEPTED 


At the annual meeting of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City, 
March 12, it was voted to accept the 
resignation of Rev. Charles Francis Pot- 
ter, which he offered on Sunday, Feb. 24. 
It is understood that Mr. Potter will 
remain with the church till the first of 


June. 
* * 


“MAKING HISTORY” 


In the words of the chairman of the 
Council of Social Agencies of Reading, 
Penn., it was ‘making history’? when re- 
cently the Berks County Branch of the 
Pennsyivania Birth Control Federation 
was admitted into the membership of the 
Council. Mrs. Mary B. Nelson, one of the 
founders of the Visiting Nurse Association, 
and at present Executive Secretary of 
the Birth Control organization, has been 
for years a member of the Universalist 
church in Reading. The Rev. L. Gris- 


wold Williams, present minister of the 
church, was president of the Birth Control 
Branch for five years after its organiza- 
tion in 1922, and is now a vice-president. 
The admission was the result of the recog- 
nition on the part of leaders in civic 
affairs of the work of the organization, 
and the active co-operation for several 
years of health and welfare societies in its 
program. While the birth control or- 
ganization is admitted to membership in 
the Welfare Council, it will not at. present 
receive support from the Community 
Chest which is administered by the Coun- 
cil, but will be financed independently. 
This is the first instance in which such an 
organization has been officially admitted 
into such an association, and is the more 
remarkable because its activities are con- 
trary to the present laws of Pennsylvania. 
* x 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


On Monday morning, March 18, the 
Boston Universalist ministers, in session 
at the Church of the Redemption, were 
addressed by Dr. Asa M. Parker, secre- 
tary of the Missionary Promotion of the 
Massachusetts Congregational Conference 
and Missionary Society, on the subject, 
“What’s Right with the Church?” 

Rey. John Brush presided at the meet- 
ing, and Dr. Flint M. Bissell read the 
minutes. Following the meeting a lunch- 
eon was served by the committee for the 
day. 

Dr. Parker gave many reasons for his 
belief that the church “‘is still alive and a 
force to be reckoned: with. Whenever 
those periods come in the life of the church 
when it seems to be growing impotent, 
then new life bursts forth.’’ The Christian 
Church is right in its objective—the realiz- 
ation that it is here to serve the spiritual 
needs of men in the world, wherever they 
are, ‘‘the world society of those who care.’’ 
It is right in its direction—it is always 
moving forward and upward, elevating 
life and taking it from a lower to a higher 
plane. 

“The church is right because it has the 
most unique approach to the problems of 
life, through prayer, for, after all, prayer is 
the special function of the church, the 
spirit of realization of the possibility of 
communion with God. 

“The church is right in its diversity. 
There is a great cry going up of the need 
for unity, and I am in sympathy with it 
as a Christian, but I have very little re- 
sponse in my own soul to the cry of 
‘Scandal!’ I do not think the apparent 
disunity of the Christian Church is neces- 
sarily a scandal. The scandal of it is 
only when Christian brethren refuse to 
work together for common needs of the 
community and the state and the world 
as a whole. That is a disgrace. But to 
differ in opinion and to form like-minded 
groups for mutual discussion and comfort 
and inspiration is not necessarily a scandal. 
The diversity of the organization of the 


Christian Church has produced a wider 
diffusion of genuine leadership, a wider 
diffusion of the Christian life itself, than 
probably there would have been in one 
organization under the leadership of a 
few at any given time.”’ 

* * 
TELEGRAMS FROM. THE PACIFIC 

COAST 


The Y. P. C. U. of the Throop Memorial 
Church, Pasadena, gave a reception for 
Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., Sun- 
day, March 10, at 5.30 p. m., and the 
parish gave them a welcoming dinner 
March 13. Both were well attended and 
admirably managed. Dr. van Schaick 
spoke at both affairs. At the dinner the 
entire company authorized Dr. van Schaick 
to send the following telegrams: 

First: “Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, 16th 
and S Streets, Washington, D. C. Ata 
welcoming reception by Throop Memorial 
Church to your pastor emeritus and the 
Madame, the entire company, join in 
congratulations to all working for the Na- 
tional Memorial Church upon progress 
made, and send best wishes for a speedy 
completion of the church. From the 
Pacific to the Atlantic let our faith grow.’’ 

Second: “Universalist Church of the 
Redemption, Boylston and Ipswich Streets, 
Boston, Mass. One hundred and twenty 
members of Throop Memorial Church, 
Pasadena, at dinner assembled, join Mrs. 
van Schaick and me in hearty congratu- 
lations to you and your ministers upon 
the auspicious beginning of a new chapter 
in your great history. We should like to 
be with you Friday (at the reception 
March 15 to Dr. and Mrs. Lowe and Mr. 
and Mrs. Greenway). Universalists along 
the Pacific are-one with those on the At- 
lantic.”’ 

Both telegrams were signed by Dr. van 
Schaick and both aroused real enthusiasm. 

* * 


A NEW LIBERAL CHURCH 


Rey. John Clarence Petrie, Unitarian- 
Universalist minister in charge of the 
First Unitarian Church, Lynchburg, Va., 
has reorganized the liberal: remnants in 
Roanoke, a city of 60,000 inhabitants only 
sixty miles from Lynchburg. Meetings 
are being held in the Hotel Patrick Henry 
regularly every Sunday evening. In 
order to emphasize the fact that it is not 
necessary for the new members of this 
church to agree in theology, its organizers 
are calling it the Liberal Church of Roan- 
oke, although the actual initiative and 
support are from the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Mr. Petrie’s three opening sermons to 
the new congregation were thoroughly 
Universalist, being a series on the origin 
and value of the Hell idea. The fourth 
Sunday saw the climax when Rev. Harry 
L. Canfield, minister of the Universalist 
church of Greensboro, N. C., occupied the 
pulpit at Roanoke and told the story of 
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the Church of the Larger Hope. 
newspapers of Roanoke have been very 
favorable to the Liberal Church and the 
good congregations are evidence that 
there is much need for it. On the second 
Sunday the minister read letters of good 
wishes for the movement from executive 
secretaries of the Universalist, Unitarian, 
and Congregational Churches, as well as 
a personal note from Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. 


* * 


CHAUTAUQUA 


Once again we are making our pians for 
a summer’s vacation. Shall we go to the 
beach? Shall we go to the mountains? 
Shall we get acquainted with the strong- 
holds of Universalism, Murray Grove or 
Ferry Beach, or shall we renew our ac- 
quaintance? Then, too, there is the ques- 
tion as to whether this might not be just 
the right summer to take a trip to the 
Chautauqua Assembly grounds, which are 
located in the western part of New York 
State, twenty -miles from Jamestown. 
Here our church has established head- 
quarters in fellowship with the Unitarian 
Church, and here we will certainly find a 
hospitable welcome. 

It is for Chautauqua that I would awake 
your interest, for I know how much you 
can get at Chautauqua that will be an 
inspiration to you for the year ahead, be 
you a lawyer, a minister, a musician, a 
schoolteacher, or just a human being with 
an active mind. Chautauqua is a place 
where one can rest, can play, can study 
and can think. There are interesting 
people to meet and secluded spots in which 
to keep away from.people. To know Chau- 
tauqua-one must have been there. 

Helene Ulrich. 

Federal Industrial Institution, 

Alderson, West Virginia. 

(Any one who cares to write to Miss 
Ulrich personally for information is in- 
vited to do so.) 

* * 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


To the Women of Massachusetis; Are you 
planning to attend the State Convention 
at North Adams in May? If so you will 
first want to attend this last meeting of 
the season so as to be ready for the plans 
to be presented at the Convention. 

It is possible that many of you may not 
be able to go to the farthest section of the 
state at this time. If that is so it cer- 
tainly would be a very important part of 
your year’s activities to be at our beautiful 
Convention Church for this last important 
gathering of the women this season, where 
you will receive an impetus for greater 
efforts in your local communities, and 
through song, speech, pageantry and 
fellowship an uplift of inspiration and 
enthusiasm.. 

Watch the Leader for items regarding 
the meeting to be held on April 25, at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston. 
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Notices 


CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Connecticut Y. P. 
C. U. will be held Saturday and Sunday, April 13 
and 14, 1929, in New Haven, Conn., beginning with 
the business meeting on Saturday afternoon at 
1. There will be a banquet and dance on Saturday 
evening and church services Sunday morning. 

Margaret Belden, Secretary. 
ee 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


March 20, 1929, Rev. R. S. Kellerman accepted 
on transfer from New York. 

March 6, letter of transfer granted Rev. Harold 
Guy Don Scott to the Alabama Universalist Con- 
vention. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
ee 

ALABAMA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Rev. Harold Guy Don Scott has been accepted 
by transfer from the Ohio Universalist Convention. 

W. H. Nall, Secretary. 
EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS Y. P. C. U. 
BANQUET 


The “Ship Ahoy” Union, of Salem, Mass.,. will 
entertain the Eastern Massachusetts Banquet and 
Dance on April 6. The banquet will be held at 
6.30 in the Universalist church banquet hall, and the 
dance in historic Hamilton Hall, on Chestnut St. 
Tickets for banquet and dance are $1.50 and reser- 
vations should be sent to name signed below. Over- 
night accommodations for those desirous of them 
provided reservations are received in time. Please 
send all reservations for tickets by April 2. 

Susan C. Andrews, 
28 Briggs Street, 


Salem, Mass. 
Cet 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Rev. Howard A. Markley received into fellowship 
March 12, 1929, on transfer from Maine Convention. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
Pare 
EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE 


An Easter Sunrise Service will be held on Boston 
Common, Parkman Bandstand, 6.15 to 6.50, under 


the auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of 


Churches, with the co-operation of Young People’s 
organizations. An address will be given by Rev. 
Boynton Merrill, D. D., of the Second Church in 
Newton. 
ey ES 
GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The next meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on April 29 and 30, 1929. All 
matters of business to be presented at this meeting 
should be in the Convention office, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass., not later than April 20. 

Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary. 
* * 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The Annual Reunion of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association will be held in the First Universalist 
Church of Charlestown, Mass., on Friday evening, 
April 12, 1929. Dinner will be served at 6.80. An 
evening of pleasure and the meeting of old friends 
will follow. All Ferry Beachers, past or prospective, 
are welcome. Further Reunion announcement 
will be made later. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
xy 
THE IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


Following is the program for the Retreat at the 
Idlewild Inn, Dunstable, Mass.: 

Monday, April 1. 6 p. m. Opening Dinner. 
8. Devotions. 8.10. Fireside Hour—‘The Men 
Who Made the Retreat at the Wayside Inn,” Rey. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D. 

April 2.10 a. m. Devotions. 10.10, Address: 
Current Movements in Religion. “A Liberal 
Among the Radicals,’’ Dr. Lee S. MeCollester, Dean 
Crane Theological School. Tufts College. 8 p. m. 
Fireside Hour—‘Why Study Biography?” Be 


Harold E. B. Speight, Professor of Biography, Dart- 
mouth College. 

April 3. 10 a. m. Devotions. 10.10. Address: 
Current Movements in Religion. ‘“Theism, Human- 
ism and Naturalism,’ Dr. John Murray Atwood, 
Dean Canton Theological School. 8 p. m. Fireside 
Hour—‘‘The Magie Cavern—Some Moral Reflec- 
tions in a Movie Theater,” Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
First Parish (Unitarian), Milton, Mass. 

April 4.10 a. m. Devotions. 10.10. Address: 
Current Movement in Religion. “The Larger Lib- 
eral Church,’’ Dr. John Murray Atwood. 1 p. m. 
Closing Dinner. 

ee © 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOLARSHIP 


The Edward Everett Hale Scholarship for the 
‘Summer Schools at Chautauqua is available for 
some young woman teacher who has an assured 
publie school position for the year 1929-30 at a 
salary not exceeding $1,500, preferably a Unitarian 
or Universalist. This scholarship will meet all the 
expenses of board, residence and tuition during the 
‘six weeks’ term at Chautauqua, including all the 
privileges of the regular Chautauqua Assembly 
programs. Applications should be made as promptly 
as possible to the Rev. George H. Badger, 200 East 
Livingston Ave., Orlando, Florida. This scholar- 
ship is maintained by the Unitarians and Univer- 
salists attending the Assembly sessions each year, 
through the agency of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Headquarters. 

* x 
$4,000 IN PRIZES FOR TWO BOOKS 


Under the conditions of the John C. Green Income 
Fund the American Sunday School Union is seek- 
ing by the prize contest method to secure manu- 
scripts for two books on popular religious themes. 
The subjects and conditions as set forth in their an- 
nouncement are suggestive; and the generous prize 
offer for each successful manuscript should prove 
an inducement to writers. This announcement will 
be sent to any one on request. 

They offer a prize of $2,000 for a manuscript on 
“Religion in Edueation,’’ and another prize of 
$2,000 for a manuscript on ‘The Heroic Appeal of 
Christianity to Young People.” > 

The manuscript on the subject of, ‘Religion in 
Education” should show “the educational worth of 
the Bible, and of religious teaching based upon it.” 
The style should be popular and readable, with a 
wide appeal. It ‘‘should have a convincing message 
to voters, lawmakers, parents and teachers.”’ 

The offer of a prize for a manuscript on ‘The 
Heroie Appeal of Christianity to Young People”’ is 
“based upon thp conviction that our young people 
will find in Christianity, when rightly presented to 
them, a gripping appeal to the finest and noblest 
living.”’ The form of this manuscript may be what 


the author chooses. 


The contests close March 1, 1930. The Editorial 
Department, American Sunday School Union, 1816 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will furnish full 
particulars on request. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Emerson E, Ballard 


Ella Florence Clodfelter, daughter of Matthias 
and Mary E. Clodfelter, was born near Alamo in 
Montgomery County, Indiana, on July 10, 1862. 
She was married to Emerson E. Ballard, a distin- 


guished member of the bar, on Dec. 29, 1888. Her 
death came after a protracted illness, on Feb. 27, 
1929, at her home in Crawfordsville, Ind. Two 


children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Ballard, Ella 
Maurine, now Mrs. Knowlton Kelsey, of Hunting- 
ton, Ind., and Cecil May, who died when only four 
years of age. Mrs. Ballard had always been deeply 
interested in children and the death of this child 
caused her to resolve to devote her life to the wel- 
fare of other children. She became especially in- 
terested in unfortunate children, and in the year 
1906 was appointed secretary of the board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians of Montgomery County, which 
position she held for seventeen years. In 1919 she 
was appointed by the Government of Indiana as a 
member of the board of trustees of the Indiana Girls’ 
School at Clermont, for a term of four years. 


E Mrs. Ballard was a member of the Central Uni- 
versalist Church at Indianapolis. Her parents were 
made members of the Universalist church in a barn 
near Alamo in the early history of the county. Due 
to the fact that there was no church of her denom- 
ination in the city, Mrs. Bailard attended the Wa- 
bash Avenue Presbyterian Church. She had taught 
Sunday school classes in the local church for six- 
teen years, being teacher at the time of her death of 
the aged women’s class. 

Funeral services were conducted by her pastor, 
Rev. Melvin Oggel, of the Presbyterian church, 
assisted by Rev. Fred A. Line of Central Universal- 
ist Church, Indianapolis. 


Franklin K. Beem 


Franklin K. Beem died in Portland, Me., Jan. 31, 
of pneumonia. He was born in Jersey, Ohio, Jan. 
4, 1857, and was educated in the schools of his native 
town and at Buchtel College in Akron. He then 
entered the divinity school of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, graduating in 1888. Returning to Ohio he 
held pastorates at Plain City and Belpre until 1888, 
when he moved to Maine. He was settled at Liv- 
ermore Falls and Bethel, and preached for a time at 
South Berwick, but left the denomination to serve 
with the Methodists and Congregationalists, becom- 
ing affiliated with the Universalists again and en- 
gaged during the last years in supply work, being a 
member of All Souls Church. 

Heé was one of the pioneer families of Universalism 
in Ohio, the home of his parents having been always 
open to the clergy in that section. The church in 
which he was reared celebrates its hundredth an- 
niversary this year. 

In 1891 Mr. Beem was united in marriage to Miss 
Charlotte Alden of Livermore Falls, Me., who with 
one son, Merrill, survives him. The burial service 
was in charge of his pastor, Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, as- 
sisted by Rev. John M. Arters, D. D., of Clark Me- 
morial Church. Interment was at Cumberland 
Foreside, Me. 


Frank H. Thomas 


Frank H. Thomas was born in Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 
August 28, 1853. At the age of twenty he was mar- 
ried to Miss Hilen Turner, also of Mr. Gilead. Most 
of his married life was spent in the country of his 
birth. Here he became a member of the Universal- 
ist church,to which he was loyal until his death, 
which occurred Feb. 25, 1929. For many years he 
was a member of the church choir, being a fine tenor 
singer. At the time of his death, he was making his 
home with his daughter, Mrs. Goldie B. Rusesll, of 
Marion, Ohio, his wife having died thirteen years ago. 
The remaining members of his family are two sons, 
Howard of Mt. Gilead, Ohio, and Claude of Marion, 
0. Also two sisters, Miss Dora Livinspire, of Kent, 
Ohio, and Mrs. Mary Peters of Zanesville, Ohio. 

Funeral services were held at Mt. Gilead, Feb. 27, 
1929, conducted by Rev. Sara L. Stoner of Pros- 
pect, Ohio. 

Mrs. James Adams 


Mrs. James Adams died at her home in Bangor, 
Maine, Saturday morning, March 16. Bangor thus 
loses one of its most gracious, kindly and charitable 
women, one whose life has been devoted to the ser- 
vice of others and whose reward has been the grati- 
fication received in the feeling that she had accom- 
plished something for the good of others. 

Mrs. Adams had been prominent for many years 
in good works in church and other institutions, as 
well as with individuals, and her name will be long 
remembered and cherished by many who have been 
the beneficiaries of her devotion to others and those 
who have had the privilege of being associated with 
her in charitable works and in social life. Her home 
life was ideal and her friends were legion. 

She was the widow of one of Bangor’s leading 
business men and prominent citizens, James Adams’s 
name having been a household word for many dec- 
ades, as a member of the wholesale concern of S. & J. 
Adams, and individually as a member of the City 
Council, the State Legislature and in many walks 
of business life. 

Mrs. Adams was formerly Miss Addie Sampson, 
daughter of Joel Sampson of Lincoln, in which 
town she was born on Christmas day, 1840. She was 
united in marriage to James Adams on St. Valen- 
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tine’s Day seventy years ago. 
Bangor in that year, 1859, and the firm of S. J. 
Adams commenced. business there, the late Sprague 
Adams, a brother of James Adams, being the other 


They removed to 


partner. Sprague Adams married a half sister of 
Mrs. James Adams. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adams had three children, Edward 
R. Adams, who died in 1915; Dr. Charles E. Adams, 
who resides at the Adams homestead in Bangor, 
and a daughter who was lost in the disaster to the 
little excursion steamer Annie in the river many 
years ago. 

James Adams died in 1907. Mrs. Adams was 
president for many years of Bethany Circle of King’s 
Daughters, was also president for many terms of the 
Bangor Children’s Home Corporation, and was at 
the head and active in all good works in the Uni- 
versalist church of Bangor, which she constantly 
attended until the last of her active life. Some years 
ago she presented the church with a fine set of chimes 
which are heard frequently for special occasions in 
addition to use on the Sabbath. 

Mrs. Adams was a woman of remarkable charac- 
ter and her memory will be cherished in an unusual 
degree by all with whom she was associated. 

Funeral services were held at the home on Mon- 
day, March 18, and were conducted by her pastor, 
Rev. Ashley “A, Smith, D. D., assisted by Rev. 
George E. Huntley, D. D. 


Mrs. Sophronia Knowles 


Mrs. Sophronia Maria Cole Knowles of Little 
Hocking, Ohio, died Feb. 26 at the age of almost 
eighty-seven years. She was the sister of Mrs. 
Alice Wells of Little Hocking, and Mrs. Lydia Baker 
of Torch, who survive her. Her husband, Charles 
L. Knowles, died twenty years ago. 

Mrs. Knowles was a member of the Little Hock- 
ing Universalist church for the greater part of her 
long life, having united under the pastorate of Rev. 
J. W. MecMasters in 1858. She loved her church 
and gave that devotion and service to and through 
it which love alone calls forth. For many years she 
taught the infant class in Sunday school. 

Mrs. Knowles was possessed of the gift of song, 
and had, on occasions, expressed her thoughts in 
verses which are treasured among her friends. Her 
sense of humor, her faith in God, and her optimism 
gave her a patience and cheerfulness under intense 
suffering that were a wonder to her friends. 

The funeral services were held in the church she 
loved, Thursday, Feb. 28, conducted by the pastor, 
Rev. E. M. Minor, assisted by the State Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Stanley C. Stall. 


Fred G. C. Amos 

Fred G. C. Amos of North Attleboro, Mass., for 
twenty-nine years deacon and treasurer of the First 
Universalist Church of that town, died at his home 
on Dee. 14, at the age of sixty-six. Loved and ad- 
mired by those who knew him, Mr. Amos in his 
quiet manner radiated a cheer which won the hearts 
of all. Keen-minded, dependable, understanding, 
he unconsciously guided the life of his church. He 
was influential in town affairs, and highly esteemed 
by the citizens. His hobby was a beautiful garden, 
which he delighted to share with others. His life 
of radiance and service remains a lovely memory, 
and he himself lives in the minds and hearts of his 
comrades and kinsfolk, as one we will not willingly 
let pass. 

He is survived by one sister, Miss Amelia R. Amos 
of North Attleboro. 

Funeral services took place in the church on Dec. 
17. Deacons of the church served as bearers. Rev. 
Charles A. Haney officiated. 


Miss Harriet Tingley Richards 

Miss Harriet Tingley Richards of North Attle- 
boro, Mass., died at her home on Feb. 11, at the age 
of eighty-two. She was born in North Attleboro, 
where she had lived most of her life. Her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Ira Richards, were devout 
and life-long members of the Universalist church. 
Mr. Richards was among the founders of the society 
in 1818 West Attleboro, and a generous contributor 
to the erection of the North Attleboro church in 
1841, as well as to the present beautiful edifice 
built in 1882. Miss Richards maintained this same 
loyalty to her church. For many years she was a 
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faithful member of the church choir, and many re- 
member the charm of her rich contralto voice. She 
always gave generously of her thought, energy, time 
and money. She was a woman of fine Christian 
faith. Through her long life Miss Richards retained 
with astonishing keenness every faculty. Her con- 
tinued interest in affairs served as an inspiration to 
all who knew her. 

She is survived by one sister, Mrs. John A. Tweedy 
of North Attleboro, and a brother, Edmund Ira 
Richards of North Attleboro and New York City. 

The funeral services were held at the home on 
Thursday, Feb. 14, with Rev. Charles A. Haney 
officiating. 


Mrs. Julia A. Fluhrer 


Mrs. Julia A. Fluhrer, widow of Rev. Chasrles 
Fluhrer, D. D., died on Tuesday morning, Feb. 26, 
at the home of her son, Howard, in Oneonta, N. Y., 
in the ninety-first year of her life. Mrs. Fluhrer was 
born in East Providence, R. I., Nov. 30, 1838, the 
daughter of James M. and Elzeida B. Bishop. She 
had a most beautiful career, for she was ever an ideal 
minister’s wife in all the pastorates of her husband, 
and was particularly helpful to him when he came 


‘from Grand Rapids, Mich., to organize the Pullman 


Church in Albion, N. Y., after Mr. Pullman had de- 
cided to erect this beautiful memorial to his parents. 
Dr. Fluhrer only lived about six years after coming 
to Albion, but Mrs. Fluhrer always remained here 
until the time of the death of her son, the Hon. Ger- 
ald Fluhrer, in 1925. Since that time ‘she has made 
her home with her other son, Howard. She was a 
talented and successful woman, a wonderful mother, 
a woman who was a great asset to her church and to 
every community in which she lived. Her memory 
is precious to a host of friends. Her body was brought 
to Albion for burial and her funeral was here in the 
church which she loved and for which she had worked 
faithfully and sacrificed much. 
L. H.R. 
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L— Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St.. Boston 


l 50 ENTERTAINMENT. TICKETS 


F:R.ELE 


With a year’s subscription to Money Making Plans, 
a monthly magazine full of new ideas for entertain- 
ments, socials, oie, new games, stunts, and plays. 
Year $2. Sampl e 25¢. 

Desk 10, 23.46 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Could Your Boy ‘ 


The Dead Line for Ministers 


Few ministers take regular appointments after age 65. 
However bravely they have fought the increase of years, 
salary is almost certain to drop, if it does not stop entirely, 
about thatage. To meet this financial crisis the Ministers’ 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
issues an endowment policy maturing at age 65 with a life 
(Adv.) 


income as one settlement option. 


EUROPE 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for Booklet 


TEMPLEGIS TOURS 


445-G Park Square Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the Genera] 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


DAVIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
608 Turks Head Bldg. Providence, R. I. 


20 Main St. Bangor, Me. 
Howard P. Davis, Prop. : 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests ; , 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree. of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES » TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective - 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak» 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodt 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides: 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
Jaboratory practise. 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School cf Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


A motorist was held up by a traffic 
policeman. 

“What's your name?’’ demanded the 
cop. 

“Abraham O’Brien Goldberg,’’ replied 
the motorist. 

“What’s the O’Brien for?’’ asked the 
officer. 

“For protection,’’ returned Abraham.— 
Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

The new “‘stenog’’’ looked like’ a mil- 
lion dollars. °“Class’? was written all 
over her. The office force in accord ac- 
claimed her ‘‘some dame.”’ 

Then she opened her velvet lips and 
said to the office boy: ‘Say, Bozo, ain’t 
there no carbon paper around this dump?’’ 
—Exchange. 

* * 

“Can we play at keeping store in here, 
mamma?”’ 

“Yes, but I have a headache; so if 
you do you must be very, very quiet.”’ 

“Oh, all right, mamma. We’ll pre- 
tend we don’t advertise.’ Exchange. 

* * 

The community open forum held Sun- 
day evening at Unity parish house was 
addressed by Dr. Robert C. Dexter of 
Boston, of ‘the social register department 
of the American Unitarian Association.— 
Pittsfield (Mass.) Eagle. 

* * 

“Loan me five dollars, will you?” 

“Sorry, but I have but four dollars 
and seventy-five cents.’’ 

“Well, give me that. Ill trust you for 
the other quarter.’’—Royal Arcanum Bul- 
letin. 

* * 

Guide (at ancient castle): “This is the 
moat. Are there any questions you 
would like to ask?” 

American: “Yes, How could a fellow 
get one of those in his eye?’’—Life. 

* * 

Sam. Hoskins accidentally shot himself 
while hunting. One of the wounds is fatal, 
but his friends are glad to hear that the 
other is not serious.—Winnebago (Minn.) 
Enterprise. 

ens Se 

“George, dear, why do you shut your 
eyes so tight when you kiss me?”’ 

“T’m trying to make myself believe 
you’re Greta Garbo.’’—Denison Flamingo. 

* xe 

MacGuire: ‘I didn’t see you in church 
last Sunday.”’ 

Hayes: “I know you didn’t. I was 
taking up the collection.’’—The Acorn. 

* * 

Should, however, the animals be deceased 
beyond cure they are put out of their 
misery.— Houston Post-Dispatch. 

* * 

“T hear as how Snick has took a job.”’ 

“Ain’t it a fright what some folks will 
do fer money?’’—Goblin. 
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YOU CAN HELP 


Many of our ministers and churches’ are 
co-operating in a 


LEADER SUBSCRIPTION CAMPAIGN 


Return postcards will be in the pews of the 
churches on Easter Sunday. 


YOU CAN HELP 


By telling your friends how much you enjoy the 
Leader. 


Tell them about Dr. van Schaick’s fine editorials. 


Tell them about his “Cruisings” that have won 
deserved praise from thousands of readers. 


Tell them about the wide range of articles from 
leaders of thought in America and England. 


Tell them that week by week the Leader will 
bring them fresh news and wise comment about what 
is going on in the Universalist Church. 


Tell them that Professor Speight’s book depart- 
ment will keep them informed as to what is best worth 
reading. rissa 


Tell them the Leader is your minister’s best 
parish visitor, reaching them every week, rain or 
shine, winter and: summer. 


Ask them to sign and mail the post 


card on their way home. 
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